ON THE WATER RELATIONS OF THE COCONUT PALM 
(COCOS NUCIFERA)—ON THE OIL PRODUCED FROM 
THE NUTS—THE FACTORS ENTERING INTO 
THE RANCIDITY OF THE OIL, .AND THE 
INSECTS ATTACKING THE TREES. 


Introduction by PAUL C. FREER. 


Investigations on the subject of the coconut palm (Cocos nucifera) 
have been carried on in the Bureau of Government Laboratories for the 
past eighteen months. The work has been divided into three parts and 
brought to its present state by cooperation between several divisions of 
the institution. It will be published in serial form in the JOURNAL. The 
first portion covers the water relations of the tree from the standpoint of 
its physiology, by Dr. Edwin Bingham Copeland, who spent several 
months on a plantation studying this question from an experimental 
standpoint. The second paper covers the coconut in its relation to the 
cultivation of the tree and the production of coconut oil, and includes a 
study of the deterioration both of the copra and the oil by reason of 
` raneidity caused by molds and bacterial growth, by Herbert S. Walker; 
and’ in conclusion there is added a study of the insects which attack the 
plant, together with suggestions as to the best means of combating their 
depredations, by Charles В. Banks and William Schultze. 

By this union of the laboratory work, the study of this most important 
tropical tree has been carried to an extent which not only will enable the 
conclusions to be of great value to planters but which will also have a 
scientific interest for those who are not immediately interested in coconut 
production. One topic which is of especial importance is still under 
investigation and not ready for publication. This is the study of the 
germinating nut together with the transformation which the oil undergoes 
during the growth of the embryo. This topic offers an opportunity for 
the study of the enzymes in a germinating plant which is unsurpassed, 
as the size of the seed of the coconut and the ease with which it is sepa- | 
rated into its various constituent parts brings a certainty of results not 
to be encountered in other instances. ‘This portion of the investigation 
is now being followed in the chemical laboratory. When the serial on 
the subjects mentioned above has been completed it will be published as~. 
a separate reprint. i 
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San Ramon Government Farm, where most of these investigations were 
carried on, lies on the west coast of Mindanao 10 miles north of the town 
of Zamboanga. It extends for about 2 miles along the seacoast and 
toward the interior for 3 or 4 miles, to the base of a small range of 
densely wooded mountains, which forms an admirable watershed. 

Four small streams run through San Ramon from the mountains to 
the sea. It is very probable that there is considerable underground 
drainage as well, for fresh water may be obtained at a depth of 5 or 6 
feet almost anywhere along the shore, even at the edge of the beach. . At 
present copra and hemp are the principal products of the farm, together 
with a little cacao. | 

At the time of writing all the coconut trees used for making copra at 
San Ramon, were planted by the Spanish, but large numbers of new ones 
are being set every year from selected seed, for which only the largest and 
best nuts are taken. They are laid out on the ground in a sheltcred 
place and a small section of husk is cut from the top of each to afford a 
more easy egress for the sprout. At the end of about six months’ time, 
when the sprout is from 2 to 8 feet high and the nut has just begun to 
take root in the ground, it is ready for planting. For this purpose a 
hole about 2 feet deep is prepared and the young plant is firmly packed 
with the soil, so that the sprout stands erect and the top of the nut is 6 to 
10 inches below the surface. As a protection against wild hogs it has of 
late been the custom to dig a pit 4 or 5 feet deep and to plant the nuts 
at the bottom of this. The seedlings are set out in straight rows, allow- 
ing a space of about 10 meters between each plant. 

After planting, the young coconut requires very little care, except to 
keep it free from weeds and the attacks of animals and insects, until it 
reaches maturity. The average time before a tree begins to give a good 
yield of fruit may be set at ten years. Instances have been known when 
bearing commenced as early as the fifth year, but these are of rare occur- 
rences and under exceptionally favorable circumstances. 

The process in пзе for preparing copra is very simple. The nuts are 
gathered by natives, who climb the trees, cut off the ripe or nearly ripe 
fruit, and let it fall to the ground. Хо especial care is taken to prevent 
damage by falling. The nuts are then piled in a heap and allowed to 
stand for a few weeks before being opened. То remove the outer, fibrous 
husk the natives make use of a heavy spearhead firmly sunk in the ground. 
They force the nut down on the sharp point until it penetrates to the 
shell, then, by a peculiar twist, strip off the husk, a portion at a time. 
One man can husk, on an average, 1,000 nuts per day. 

After. being thus prepared the coconuts are split in halves by a couple 
of sharp blows from the back of a bolo. The milk is allowed to go to 
waste on the ground. 

Drying.—The simplest method of drying the meat is to spread out the 
halves of the coconut on large wooden trays, face up, in the sun. At 
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night and in case of rain the trays are piled under а shed. After stand- 
ing in the sun for two or three days the meat becomes partially dry and 
has shrunken sufficiently to permit its removal from the shell. It is 
then put back on the trays and again exposed for a few days until it is 
thoroughly desiccated. E 

The other method of preparing copra in use at San Ramon is to pile 
the coconut halves, face downward, on a bamboo grating over a slow fire 
of husks which is burning in a thick-walled brick kiln about: 6 feet high, 
the whole being inclosed in a large shed. By this arrangement it is 
sufficient to dry the nuts over night before removing the shells. 

After heating the meat in the same manner during four or five hours 
` on the next day, it is ready to store for the market. “Grill-dried” copra 
prepared in this way is not quite so liable to be attacked by insects and 
molds, but on account of its dark color and slightly smoky flavor it is 
considered inferior in quality to the sun-dried article. 


ON THE WATER RELATIONS OF THE COCONUT PALM 
(COCOS NUCIFERA). 


Ву Epwin BINGHAM COPELAND. 


(From the Botanical Section of the Biological Laboratory, Bureau of Science.) 


The work on Cocos nucifera (coconut), the result of which is reported 
below, was performed at the Government farm at San Ramon, near 
Zamboanga. Its purpose was to acquire as thorough a knowledge of thie 
physiology of this palm as the field conditions would permit, with the 
especial hope that the results would be available for improving existing 
methods of the plants cultivation. 

Because of the remoteness of the place of Won from any library or base 
of supplies, the simplicity of apparatus which for the greater part is used 
in investigating all phases of a plants transpiration, the writer's famil- 
iarity with this particular field, obtained. in the preparation of earlier 
papers, and because of the very great practical importance of understand- 
ing this phase of the physiology of any plant important in agriculture, 
the work was principally focused on the water relations of the coconut. 
At the same time other phases of the tree's aetivity were not neglected ; 
and, in eases where it seemed worth while, notes not bearing on the main 
subject are included in this paper. The value of artificial or natural 
fertilizers was not considered, because this question is more in the domain 
of the agriculturalist. 

The divisions of the main subject are treated in the following order: 
The root—its structure and growth, and the absorption of water; the 
leaf—its structure, the activity of the stomata, and the transpiration; - 
with final conclusions as to the fitness of the plant for its characteristic 
habitat and suggestions as to its most advantageous cultivation. 


THE ROOT. 


The roots of Cocos nucifera have the two typical root functions—the 
anchoring of the tree and the absorption of the water and mineral food 
necessary for its maintenance and growth. In the absence of a taproot, 
or of any great roots the hold of which in the ground can maintain the 
rigidity of the trunk, the mechanical problem of the firm anchorage of the 
latter finds a solution essentially different from that which we are 
accustomed to encounter in the case of dicotyledonous trees. The base of 
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the trunk is convex or obconical, and is usually buried for a depth of 
hardly more than 50 centimeters. Its surface underground is almost 
entirely covered with the bases of the roots. The latter are remarkably 
uniform, about 1 centimeter in diameter, radiating from the tree on all 
sides, each without much variation in its direction, and, so far as my 
observations justify a general conclusion, for a normal distance of about 
5 meters in firm soil and 7 meters in sand. The lateral branches, what- 
ever direction they may take with regard to the action of gravity, leave 
the main roots with surprisingly uniform exactness at right angles and 
are likewise on the whole straight, though less so in detail than the main 
roots. : 

The old main roots are notable for the combination of elasticity * and 
tensile strength shown by their powerful central steles, the cylinder of 
xylem inclosing a “pith” with thick, lignified walls. The most con- 
spicuous feature of the branches is their stiffness, for which the stele is 
not more responsible than the hypodermis. І have never before, in any 
plant, seen a rigidity on the part of the fine, absorbing roots which will 
compare with that possessed by those of the coconut. The intimate 
contact between the hard, firm roots and the soil is responsible for the 
rigidity of the Cocos, as of other trees, but while in most, this contact is 
centered about the base of the trunk, the Cocos has it disseminated equally 
through the ground to a radius of 5 meters or more. ‘The main roots act 
as so many taut strands between the base of the trunk and the multitude 
of fine points of attachment. The effectiveness of the coconut’s system 
of anchorage is perfect. The tree’s favorite habitat is the seashore, where 
it receives the unbroken force of the fiercest storms. Because of its 
elasticity, the trunk very rarely breaks, and I have never seen one instance 
of an uprooted coconut, the roots of which had not either previously been 
killed or undermined by waves. 

Eighty centimeters is not a very exceptional diameter for a well-grown 
bole, though a majority fall below this size. The buried part of a stem 
of this thickness will afford attachment for nearly 8,000 bases of roots 
1 centimeter in diameter. Some of the main roots bear few or no 
branches at all like themselves; others have 10 to 20, which rarely reach 
a length of 1 meter or a diameter of 4 millimeters. The main roots 
and these major branches bear numerous fine ones, 1 to 2 millimeters 
in diameter, springing forth at right angles and having a rigidity which 
has already been noted. These may be the ultimate divisions; or they 
in turn may bear finer branches, at most a very few centimeters long, 
` about 0.5 millimeter in diameter; the life of the latter is transitory like 
that of root hairs. A less ample system of branches is formed in sand 
than in firmer ground. 

Dead, distal parts of roots are replaced from the ан of the same roots 


1 Pfeffer, Pflanzenphysiologie, 11, page 60, cites Sonntag, Landw. Jahrb. (1892), 
21, 839 as authority for a stretching of 20 per cent by Cocos fibers, without 
exceeding their limit of elasticity. 
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in such а way that Ше new takes the place of Ше old, not only аз ап 
absorbing organ but in the mechanical system аз well. At the point 
where dying back ceases, a root, or frequently two roots, sprmg from 
the end of the part which is still living. Their origin apparently is 
internal, and, as is to be expected, from the outer limit of the stele; 
the hypodermis of these older parts of old roots is so strong that the 
young ones are rarely able to break through it, with the result that they 
grow onward within the shell, sometimes for 30 centimeters or more, 
before the hypodermis is sufficiently decomposed to permit their escape. 
The direction of growth is then well fixed. From an observation of 
exceptional cases in which the young root succeeded in rupturing the 
hypodermis at its origin, and in which it then grew along or near it, it 
appears that as a phenomenon of “correlation” the young root has the 
same orientation-reaction as the one it replaces. The old hypodermal 
shell is a most effective aid in this reaction. 

My observations on the rapidity of the growth of roots have been un- 
satisfactory. Many times I have marked off zones on apparently healthy 
roots only to discover that they showed no subsequent growth. Some, 
for a time, have elongated little or not at all, then for a few days have 
grown ‘vigorously, then stopped, without any apparent reason for the 
irregularity : 


The most rapid growth І have measured was 3.5 millimeters per diem. In a 
month three roots grew more than 4 centimeters, but none as much as 5 centi- 
meters. Sometimes, under favorable conditions, there may be a much more rapid 
growth than I have been able to observe; 3.5 millimeters per diem is hardly 
more than 1 meter per annum, a rate too slow to be accepted without more 
evidence. A part of the roots I examined grew in water and a part in air sur- 
rounded by soil. Those which elongated considerably in water at the same time 
became more slender. 

In large and rapidly growing roots a little elongation occurs in a zone 10 to 15 
millimeters from the tip (not from the growing point), but in most cases it is 
confined to the apical 10 millimeters. The root whose growth was most rapid 
was 9 millimeters in diameter and had a cap 10 to 11 millimeters long. In two 
days the latter grew 0.5 millimeter, 5 millimeters of root grew out of it, and the 
zone immediately outside grew 1.5 millimeters. The length of the cap is some- 
what greater than the diameter of the root, which is usually about equal to the 
length of the growing zone when measured from the outside tip; therefore all 
growth is generally within the cap. In this case the cap grew one-tenth as rapidly 
as the root, and this seems to be about the usual ratio. In the ground the resist- 
ance to the passage of the moving tip results in a continual tearing off of the 
outer layers of the cap, these layers usually persist in the form of collars around 
the root, and each is about as long as the cap; altogether they not infrequently 
form a sheath along the whole younger part of the root. It is possible that 
these collars or sheaths facilitate the absorption of water. When the root grows 
without friction, in water, the whole outer portion of the cap, while retaining 
its form, is occasionally sloughed off. | 

No response to any other directive agent is so conspicuous as the autotropism 
of the coconut roots, of whatever order. Тһе general level of the main roots is 
maintained by a combination of hydrotropism and aérotropism, which I have not 
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been able to analyze. А recent paper by Bennett2 shows that many cases, at 
least, of apparent aërotropism are really hydrotropie, and the same is probably 
true with the Cocos. The roots maintain a deeper level in sand than in heavy 
soil. When the other stimuli are removed, a variable geotropism shows itself; 
some, in water, grow straight ahead in as nearly horizontal a direction as it was 
convenient to arrange them in the bottle; but the majority show a feeble positive 
geotropism, the most rapidly executed curve being 40° in two days. The second- 
ary roots are usually controlled by their autotropism alone. In heavy soil they 
are sometimes more numerous on the upper sides of the main roots, probably 
because of an induced geoauxesis, since the structure of the roots precludes the 
probability of any direct locative influence of moisture on their origin, and the 
pueumathode roots appear on all sides. Ju nature, no roots will grow to any 
distance into water, nor into a level of the soil where water stands; and a rise 
in the water level ultimately kills the submerged ones. 


Root structures.—The stelar tissues of the coconut root offer very little 
that needs description. The number of xylem rays is usually 40 or more 
in the larger, 10 to 15 in the branch roots, 1 to 1:5 millimeters in dia- 
meter, and fewer in the finer ones. Їп the young parts of the main 
ones the pith is parenchymatous, with very thin walls. The latter begin 
to thicken at a distance from the apex at which both hypodermis and 
endodermis have reached their permanent state. They then become very 
thick throughout, and are the chief source of the root’s great tensile 
strength. 

In cross sections, a very few cells behind the growing point, the pericycle 
is distinguishable by the regularity and the large size of its cells. The 
latter eventually become somewhat flattened tangentially, but they still 
form a conspicuous layer in sections of old roots, as their walls remain 
thin and colorless. ‘The cross partitions are reticulate-punctured. 

In very young parts of the. root the endodermis can be identified only 
by reference to the pericycle (fig. 2). Its cells begin to thicken at about 
the same point as do those of the hypodermis, where the latter begins to 
interfere with the absorption of water. The thickening takes place cell | 
by cell, rather abruptly in the individual cells, but without any uniform- 
ity throughout the layer, so that in some sections a few will be found 
well thickened, all the others still thin; while a little farther back most 
of them will be found to be thick. Counting all the endodermal cells in 
a section, an undue proportion of those which thicken late is directly 
outside the xylem rays, where passage cells would be expected. However, 
cells in this position are not infrequently among the first to thicken, 
whereas scattered ones found elsewhere are often among the last. Con- ` 
sidering the zone with reference to the hypodermis at which the thicken- 
ing of the endodermis begins, it is evident that it is only as the water 
iravels obliquely up the root to the stele, and not directly inward, that 
any of the cells remaining thin have occasion to serve in its passage. ‘The 
appearance of the old endodermis is shown in the accompanying figure 
(fig. 1). | 

* Bot. баг. (1904), 37, 241. 
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The outer part of the cortex, immediately underlying the epidermis 
to a depth of three to six layers, is composed of cells smaller than the 
deeper-lying ones. "Тһе walls of these, while they are in young and active 
parts of the roots, are very thin, with a notably dense protoplasm. Sub- 
sequently the walls thicken, those of the outermost cells first, until the 
lumen is almost obliterated; they acquire a stony hardness and dark 
color (figs. 3 and 4), thus forming a closed shell around the root, 
protecting it against animals or fungi and having a mechanical value 
already mentioned. "Тһе imperviousness of this shell to water is shown 
by its effect on the epidermis and on the formation of pneumathodes. 
The zone in which the hypodermis forms is that at which the root ceases 
to absorb water from the soil. 

"The larger the root, the farther from the tip is this likely to be. In very 
active ones the distance is as much as 5 centimeters; in those less active, but by 
no means inert, having a diameter of 7.5 millimeters, it is found to be 2 centimeters 
from the tip, while during drought it advances to a position well within the 
firmly adherent part of the cap. 


Between the hypodermis and endodermis the cortex is composed of 
rather large cells, isodiametrie or somewhat elongate longitudinally, with 
thin, colorless walls, watery contents, and numerous intercellular spaces 
(fig. 5). After the layers bounding it reach their final state, parts of the 
interlying cortex become unequally thick walled and lignified. At the 
basal end of old roots this intermediate cortex breaks, probably as a result 
of tension between the elastic stele and nonelastic shell, leaving the 
former loose inside of the latter. 

The dermatogen is questionably distinguishable around the growing 
point, even in most favorable sections. ‘I'he epidermis is a transitory 
tissue, dying when its connection with the inner part of the root is inter- 
rupted by the development of the hypodermis. Its most conspicuous 
feature is that the least diameter of its cells is the longitudinal (figs. 6-8). 
No root hairs are ever formed, but the superficial area is slightly increased 
by the breaking apart of the outer ends of the cells—a process which is 
- most evident in longitudinal sections. In a soil where the supply of 
water is even moderately constant and ample the coconut root, with its 
short absorbing zone and absence of hairs, would be ‘regarded as but a 
poor water gatherer, but when water is abundant, hairs are not needed; 
and in a dry time their sacrifice is spared to the coconut. A tree whose 
normal economy is planned on the absence of root hairs is comparatively 
well able to survive periods of abnormal difficulty in obtaining water. 

Pneumathodes (figs. 9-14).-- һе development of the hypodermal shell 
so completely cuts off the interior of the root from all communication 
with the outside that it can not carry on the limited exchange of gases 
necessary for its respiration, and therefore it is obliged to develop special 
breathing organs, or “pneumathodes.” These are specialized roots which 
quiekly grow to a length of from 3 to 6 millimeters and then abruptly 
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stop. The cells of the cortex then enlarge; at first they keep their form, 
but afterwards they become spherical and finally put out processes each 
.of which keeps in contact with a corresponding one from an adjacent 
cell. This enlargement of the cortex ruptures the epidermis and the 
growth of the inner layers separates the outer ones, so that the epidermis 
and outer layers flare back from both ends of the swollen zone; its surface 
is then mealy in appearance and white because of the contained air. As 
the pneumathode ages, the cap and all the outer tissues beyond the open 
zone slough off; the strongly lignified stele gives it stability and its sharp 
point will protect it against mechanical injury, if protection is needed. 
The cells of the open tissue necessarily promptly die, but their walls 
remain firm, their surfaces become granular, and in this condition they 
can not be wetted, so that the large amount of air contained between 
them can not be displaced. ‘The cells next to the stele, and those at the 
base of the pneumathode—that is, those toward the parent root—enlarge 
moderately and become spherical, and thus form intercellular spaces of 
some size; their surfaces also become granular and their walls very thick, 
thus insuring the permanency of open aérial communication through the 
pneumathode to the tissue of the parent root, which has the most abundant 
system of intercellular spaces—that is, the cortical parenchyma. 

Roots which have suffered metamorphosis to serve as pneumathodes 
have been encountered in many plants, and have been most thoroughly 
studied in this part of the world,’ but in all previously known.cases they 
are formed as a response to the wetness of the environment. In many 
plants which grow in wet places, either frequently or invariably, pneuma- 
thodes have become normal structures; in many others, whose roots only 
exceptionally find themselves where the supply of air is cut off by water, 
pneumathode-like structures form as abnormalities. In plants whose’ 
habitat is such that pneumathodes have become a normal structure, the 
roots which serve this purpose have usually acquired a negative geotro- 
pism, adapting themselves to the direction in which the air is to be found. 
This is true of Phoenix, whose pneumathodes, as figured by Tischler,’ are: 
very similar to those of Cocos. - | 

In distinction to all other known pneumathodes, those of Cocos are 
demanded by the structure of the plant without regard to what its envi- | 
ronment may be. They form on roots in water, in firm ground, in loose 
sand, and in the air. In soil containing free air, where the roots normally 
grow and the formation of the pneumathodes is under the control of 


3 Karsten: Ueber die Mangrove-Vegetation im malayisehen Archipel. Biblio- 
theca botanica, (1891), Heft 22. 

1The same is true of other parts of the plant as well. See Sorauer: “Ueber 
Intumescenzen." Ber. bot. Gesell. (1891), 17, 456, and my note on Haberlandt’s 
new organ on Conocephalus, Bot. Gaz. (1902), 33, 300. 

S Tischler, G.: Ueber das Vorkommen von Statolithen bei wenig oder gar nicht 
geotropisehen Wurzeln. Flora (1905), 94, 35. 
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natural selection, it is of course a matter of indifference whether they 
are above or below the parent roots; and no factor of the environment 
has the least influence in determining the place of their origin or the 
direction of their growth. They spring out at right angles, in all direc- 
tions, and are straight. In water and in air they behave in exactly the 
same way. Exceptional length and negative geotropism would be appro- 
priate reactions on the part of the pneumathodes emerging under water, 
but since the roots will not grow into water nor into soil without free air, 
their formation in this situation must be too abnormal and too rare a 
mischance for natural selection to have evolved any adaptation to it. 
Absorption—The same forces operate to draw water into the roots of 
plants which afterwards cause its movement to the leaves. ‘There are 
(1) Suction exerted by the tissues surrounding the xylem ends in the 
leaves, and ultimately due to evaporation from the leaves under the 
influence of the sun’s radiated energy. | 
(2) The osmotic activity of the cells in the roots through which the 
water passes. The former is the major factor, and its dominance is 
more extreme in the coconut than in most plants. This is clearly shown 
` by two facts, the first one being that dead tips of roots for some time 
continue to absorb water without any measurable decrease in the rate as 
compared with that which was present while they were alive, and the 
second one is that if the tips of active, growing roots are cut off and 
immersed in. water with not more than 5 millimeters of the cut end emerg- 
ing into a saturated atmosphere, drops of water are not exuded from the 
cut surface; it merely remains damp. When roots are cut or broken in 
-the ground, a gummy substance with a characteristic odor sometimes 
exudes, but there is neither bleeding of water nor of a dilute solution. 
However, water entering the roots through the living epidermis and 
passing through living cells of the cortex to the stele must move under 
the immediate influence of the osmotic activity of these cells; a move- 
ment of the water under natural conditions is thus effected because it is 
constantly withdrawn from the inmost layers by suction. In this way 
the turgor of the roots is a factor in the acquisition of water, even in 
those which never bleed. The absence of bleeding only demonstrates 
that the living cells of the root will not pass a part of their osmotically 
active substance along with the water to the xylem; high turgor in the 
roots and abundant water in the soil will not necessarily result in root 
pressure. 


The turgor in the pith, and in all except the fine outer cells of the cortex of 
the absorbing zone of the roots, equals 0.25 to 0.3 normal potassium nitrate 
solution. The walls are so thin that they wrinkle everywhere when plasmolysis 
is extreme (fig. 5). In the fine cells, which later become the hypodermis, plas- 
molysis is not visible in a less concentration than 0.5 normal; it is possible that 
the denseness of the protoplasm, together with the osmotic pressure caused by 
the cell sap, is responsible for this rather high figure. Plasmolysis is hard to detect 
in the epidermis. The turgor usually, but not always, seems to be a shade higher 
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than it is in the most of the cortex—about 0.8 normal. In the roots of most 
plants there is a slight but not appreciably interrupted increase in the turgor, 
from the epidermis inward; but this increase is no necessary condition for the 
ready movement of water, and in the Cocos we find in practice the lower turgor 


‚ to be internal. 


In the youngest cells of the embryonal tissue which can be plasmolysed the 
limit is 0.6 normal. In the cap the turgor is for the most part 0.25 normal; 
and in outside cells, as long as they are alive, it is no less. All these deter- 
minations were made on roots which were apparently healthy and active. 

In all my experiments on absorption by the roots homeopathic vials 
were used, of such a size that when filled to the proper point with water 
the weight was 40-45 grams. In the cork of each was cut a hole fitting - 
the individual root to be used. The latter was freed from the ground, 
with the least possible damage, to such an extent as to permit the neces- 
sary downward inclination of the tip. It was then washed, and all loose 
remains of the cap were carefully removed from the part which was to be 
within the bottle. То insure the absence of any open wounds the whole 
exposed part of the root, except that which was to. be within the bottle, 
was smeared with vaseline. Water enough was used to immerse more 
than the absorbing region of the root, and the bottom of the bottle was 
kept low enough to prevent the water from touching the cork. The root, 
with its bottle, was laid in half of a split joint of bamboo, to which the 
appropriate slope was given, and the other half of the joint closed over it, 
thus insuring cleanliness. The hole in the ground was covered with abacá 
leaves to prevent unnatural warmth. All roots were left in this condi- 
tion for one or more days before determinations of weight began. 

After this time, when any initial disturbance in the rate of absorption 
was assumed to have passed, the hole and bamboo were opened, the bottle 
carefully removed, the root being touched by the bottle once to remove 
any free drops, and then a weighed bottle of water was substituted, the - 
cork always remaining with the root. When all necessary care was 
taken to prevent wetting the cork, neither bottle needed to be open for 
more than five seconds, and the exposure of the root was even for a 
shorter time. The chief error in this method of experimentation is 
probably to be found in the variable amount of water adhering to the 
root, but experience shows that the results are reliable to a limit of 
1 centigram. | | | 

The chief facts I endeavored to ascertain with regard to the absorption 
by the roots were the rate at which it normally takes place and the regular 
diurnal variation, if any, which may be found in this rate. I have also 
made some experiments on the absorption of solutions of potassium 
nitrate. | | 

‚ With regard to the usual rate of absorption, аз has been seen to obtain 
for the growth, the first preliminary series of experiments demonstrated 
that roots which to the eye appeared to be similar behaved very differently. 
Nor was there correlation between vigorous growth and rapid absorption. 
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I made four sets of experiments, with essentially the same results; here 
it will suffice to give one of these. 

This set was begun on January 11 and weighing commenced on Jan- 
uary 13; but this beginning was made abortive by a rain which flooded 
the whole site. A new start was made on January 17. The weights 
giveri here are in centigrams, and are the average absorption for each day 
comprised in the interval ending at the date at the top of the column: 


| 
Root No. Jan. 20. | Jan. 23. | Jan. 27. Jan.31. | Feb.3. | Feb. 10. | Mar. 1. 
I 6 6 6 7 7 8 7 
II 15 6 15 19 19 14 12 
III 19 8 | a6 11 14 b22 28 
IV 8 8 2 8 9 8 7 
V а 16 18 28 35 43 18 (8) 
VI 7 11 ` 10 bg 3 3 ‚6 
VII а48 947 52 58 40 489 39 
VIII 6 7 8 9 15 7 8 
IX 3 2 6 6 “5 T EEE TN 
x 41 33 «39 89 49 36 17 


r тк 
c Apparently dead or dying. 
4Cap sloughed (absorption greater than figures show). 

The root У was injured February 10, and was then cut with a sharp 
knife without exposing the surface to the air, and the cut surface was 
then immersed just as the uninjured, tip had previously been; the total 
subsequent absorption was only 63 centigrams. I had already satisfied 
myself that practically no water can be absorbed by cut leaves, and the 
same disadvantage from the experimenter’s standpoint is presented by the 

‘roots. It is of interest to note that while an open wound is very promptly 
plugged, dead tips maintain their full absorbing activity for a considerable 
length of time. 

From these results I do not believe accurate conclusions can be drawn 
as to the total absorption by an entire tree. The very great diversity in 
the rapidity of absorption by the roots is but one of the reasons for this. 
From a considerable number of measurements on different roots I can 
say that, as a general average, the end of a main root, which, on anatom- 
ical grounds, appears to be in a condition to absorb water, has about one- 
sixth of the total surface possessed by all the root tips tributary to it. 
If absorption were proportional to the exposure of living epidermis, then 
the most rapid rate exhibited by any of these roots would indicate a total 
daily absorption by a large tree of only about 24 liters. But there is no 
such correlation between living epidermis and absorption, as is shown 

_ by the behavior of dead roots and by the two mentioned in the preceding 

table, the growth of which was temporarily most conspicuously rapid. 
The immediate result of the rapid growth was a long zone of young tissue, 
but in one of these cases the ensuing absorption was remarkably slow. 
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The tips of the fine ultimate branches do not individually absorb with 
sufficient rapidity to give me trustworthy differences in weight, and they 
are too far apart to permit the use of several at once without a dispropor- 
tionate increase in the water to be weighed. Іп a single instance I was 
able to include three of them in one bottle of the usual size, and 
then the observed absorption per unit of area was about three times as 
great as I ever found it with the tips of the main roots. No far-reach- 
ing conclusions are to be based on one fortunate observation; but it does 
show, as we must also conclude from the experiments to be described on 
transpiration, that the total absorption can be much greater than meas- 
urements made even on many tips of main roots would indicate. In one 
experiment, the tip of a small main root 5.5 millimeters in diameter 
showed a maximum rate for the time covered by eight weighings of 
2 centigrams per diem. i 

Because of the slight difference in weight to be determined, it was 
useless, in undertaking experiments to show the relative absorption dur- 
ing different parts of the day, to work with roots which. had not already 
shown themselves to be among the most active. In two sets of experi- 
ments I have used such roots for this purpose. The result has always 
been that the greatest relative absorption was observed during the after- 
_ noon, and, so far as any conclusion could be drawn in such detail, during 
the latter part of the afternoon. This difference, at different hours, is 
usually less marked than it appears to be from the following table, which 
shows the results for one day with the four most active roots represented 
in the preceding table. The roots bear the same numbers. This experi- 
ment began at 6.15 a. m. February 1. The figures are centigrams of 
water absorbed during the preceding interval: 


Feb. 1. 


Root No. i 6.15 
12.15 p. m. | 6.15 p. m. a. m. 


II 5 11 5 

M 14 21 16 
УП | 10 19 10 

x. 5 12 22 17 | 


From the fact that decidedly the most rapid absorption is during and 
closely following the hours of most rapid transpiration, it is a reasonable 
conclusion that the tree contains practically no store of water on which 
it can easily and safely draw.’ However, no conclusion is justified as to 
the total water actually contained in the path of the transpiration stream, 
and therefore none as to the rapidity with which the water moves. The 
water may rise slowly but the demand still be propagated rapidly. 

My experiments on the absorption of potassium nitrate are open to 
the same criticism as pertains to all of my other absorption experiments, 
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namely, they had to be made on the tips of the main roots, which are 
not the places where the process is most active. In working with these 
solutions, trouble with red ants, which only exceptionally interfered with 
experiments with pure water, became serious; as a consequence I was 
finally obliged to seal all the tops of the bottle deeply with vaseline, thus 
completely cutting off the access of air to the water in the bottle; controls 
with pure water showed that during the time of these experiments very 
little if any interference with the absorption resulted. The investiga- 
tions were made with the same roots which furnished the material for 
the preceding tables, and they immediately followed the conclusion of 
the period already reported. These results were scattered through too 
‚ шапу days to make a tabulated report feasible. In each case the absorp- 
tion of the solution is compared with that of water during the preceding 
period, which usually was of one day. 


A solution of 0.1 normal reduced the rate of absorption for root VIT from 40 
centigrams (for the preceding twenty days) to 35 centigrams, whieh is within 
the limits of daily. fluctuation. It was likewise questionable, in the case of main 
roots, whether there was any reduction by a 0.2 normal solution; for instance, 
with root II the rate actually increased from 14 centigrams to 15 centigrams. 
However, in the case of the three lateral roots, the rate fell from 51 centigrams 
to 16 centigrams, and after two days they were evidently uusound. 

The results obtained with 0.5 normal solutions were various. With root TII 
the decrease in absorption was only from 18 centigrams to 8 eentigrams; tested 
again with water, the rate rose to only 10 centigrams; another application of 
the solution reduced it to 7 centigrams; and in water it again rose to 10 cen- 
tigrams. With root I, the previous rate having been 7 centigrams, successive 
determinations were 1 centigram, 1 centigram, and 2 centigrams; in water the 
rate returned to 8 centigrams. With other roots the half-normal solution was 
found to be sufficient to reverse the movement. Thus root VI, which had been 
very regularly absorbing about 1 centigram, lost 2 centigrams, 3 centigrams, 
and 2 centigrams. Root VII lost 1 centigram at one time and the three fine roots 
lost at the same rate. 


Immediately after losing at the rate of 1 centigram for four days, root 
VII was put into a normal solution, and it then gained 8 centigrams 
in one day. This result, which at first sight was surprising, is easily 
explained. Water moves through the root in the direction in which it is 
driven by the greatest pressure. Under ordinary circumstances this direc- 
tion is inward because of the influence of the atmospheric pressure, -the 
pressure within being less than that without. This may be expressed by 
stating that there is a “suction” from the inside. In using the more dilute 
solutions other agents must have acted together with the atmospherie 
pressure—agents whieh perhaps were put in operation by the solutions 
themselves; in this way the fact that the solution is absorbed will account 
for the result. With the half-normal solution the osmotic pressure was 
superior to the sum of the forces tending to make the water enter; as a 
result, it moved outward. Other roots may have absorbed this 0.5 normal 
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solution more readily, and so have been able to keep up a slow, inward 
flow, for in proportion аз it is absorbed it exerts no pressure. But the 
normal solution was sufficiently concentrated to plasmolyse all the living 
cells, after which it was possible for the solution to travel from outside of 
the root into the xylem without being compelled to pass through any of 
these. When this condition results there is no semipermeable membrane 
in its way, and, concentrated as it is, it can exert no osmotic pressure. 
If the half-normal solution were to cause general plasmolysis then it also 
would enter freely and for the same reason. 

The turgor of root VI was tested. This root had lost water to the half-normal 
solution. A few cells in its cortical parenchyma were found to plasmolyse in 
‘this solution, but the turgor of most of them was decidedly higher—about 0.7 
normal. Some cells which did not plasmolyse even in such a solution did so in 
a normal one. There was no active epidermis, for the hypodermis had devel- 
oped so as to be only 1.4 millimeters behind the growing point, well within the 
adherent part of the cap. The turgor of the cap was rather below 0.5 normal. 
In the meristem the limit was slightly higher, but the regulation had not kept 
pace with that in the cortex; and in the latter it was not what might have been 
expected from the observations of Stange * on the roots of various European plants. 


My experiments on the absorption of potassium nitrate conspieuously 
show that the absorbing activity of the coconut roots is little interfered 
with by a moderate concentration of the surrounding solution (up to at 
least 0.2 normal). This obviously fits it for life in its typical habitat; 
for, while the water in the soil near the sea, and even in the beach itself, 
is not usually saline, because its mass movement is seaward, yet strand 
plants are subject to inundation during storms, which sometimes bring an 
amount of sea water about their roots which would be fatal if they were 
more sensitive. 5 

THE COCONUT LEAF. 


Gross morphology and growth.—Aside from the cotyledon, which is a 
very short sheath at one end with an enormous absorbing structure at the 
other, the first leaves of the coconut are mere sheaths, resembling the bases 
of later leaves, but entirely destitute of any lamina. These sheaths are 
usually 4 to 6 in number, each being longer and less scale like than its 
predecessor. In vigorous seedlings they sometimes appear at intervals of 
less than one week, but as a rule the succession is slower. Their most 
rapid measurable growth is immediately after they emerge from the nut. 
The transition from sheaths to leaves may be abrupt; or there may be one 
or two, the upper part of which, after splitting, bends outward, like the 
rachis of a leaf, but develops no blade. 

The succeeding leaves, 2 to 6 in number, do not become pinnate, but 
develop a lamina, which splits down the median line, sometimes merely 
forming a notch, but usually extending more than half of the length of the 


s Stange, B.; Beziehungen zwischen Substrat-concentration, Turgor, und Wachs- 
thum bei einigen phanerogamen Pflanzen. Bot. Zeit. (1892), 50, 253, ete. 
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blade. The most rapid growth of the later of these leaves occurs at a 
period which is a week or more after their emergence. They are plicate 
in vernation, but the folds are shallow and are almost or entirely smoothed 
out when the leaf is fully expanded. The result of this is an increase т 
the area of the leaf, without а eorresponding growth of Из margin; and 
this, in turn, causes it to become convex on the upper surface and to curve 
outward, whereby its exposure to light is materially increased, and the 
stomata-bearing nether surface is protected against wetting by rain. The 
first ones of these split leaves are apparently sessile, with blades about 20 
centimeters long; the later ones are short stalked, and the length of the 
blades may exceed. 70 centimeters. 

The transition from split to pinnate leaves is a gradual one. At first 
only a few of the lowest folds separate, the appearance of the greater part 
of the lamina remaining like that of one of the merely split leaves imme- 
diately below it; in succeeding ones the pinnate lower part increases at 
the expense of the compact upper part until the latter ultimately disap- 
pears. The number of leaves sharing in this transition varies consid- 
erably, 6 being a common one. In length they may be from less than 
1 meter to a size considerably larger. The earlier leaves are all short 
lived, and, as each succeeding one is larger than the preceding, their 
dimensions on a young tree are constantly increasing. In cultivation the 
nuts are germinated collectively and the seedlings set ont in their per- 
manent places during the split-leaf stage. The increase in diameter of 
the mass of the bases of the petioles is constant, and as the leaves have 
sheathing bases, as the tree grows, the latter rise into the air as a false 
stem, resembling that of the banana or аһаса; this false stem reaches а 
height of about 150 centimeters before the real stem or trunk is visible. 
For several years after the appearance of the trunk, the leaves continue 
slowly to increase in number and in length. When the first nuts appear, 
at an age of from five to nine years, the tree is bearing at least twenty 
leaves. Even after this time there is usnally some increase in their size; 
in vigorous old trees the number is 25 to 30 or even 35; each of these 
leaves is from 5 to 8 meters in length, with about 80 pairs of pinne, large 
and small. 

The following table shows the rate of growth of the scales and split 
leaves of a number of seedlings. The measurements are from a mark 
on the lowest visible sheath, the husk not being dissected away; therefore 
there may have been some of the oldest sheaths invisible and not repre- 
sented ; and the growth being basal, the mark on the lowest visible sheath 
can record no growth. Тре entire elongating region is always within the 
. protecting sheaths of the lower leaves, so that zones marked on any visible 
part of the leaf retain their exact intervals. Leaf No. T is the one which 
was marked, the others being successively younger. The numbers in 
parentheses represent total length; the others, the growth during the time 
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elapsing since the preceding measurement. Blanks indicate no growth. 
All measurements are in millimeters. “G” is the girth: 


| LeafNo. | Dec.15. | Dec.22. | Doc.29. Jan. 5. Jan.12. | Jan.19. | Jan.26. 

l|: i Е 
І | 2 
3 
: 4 
1 
‚|: 
8 
4 4 
1 
2 
ш H og 
| 4 
5 
ivo ee 
2 
и 1: 
© j 2 
is 3 
4 
5 
G 
( 1 
= j 2 
3 
VI 4 
Я l à 
| 6 
(Ше 
1 
2 
3 
4 
УП 25 
6 
| 8 
(6 
1 
2 
VIII 3 
4 
5 
al 


Under fair conditions cach leaf of a young tree grows decidedly more 
rapidly than the next older one, and in seedlings which are of the size of 
the ones mentioned above, several leaves grow rapidly at the same time. 
While the plants represented in this table were under observation the 
growth of their roots was prevented by frequent moving. This injury. 
was reflected by a slower development of the'shoot before the moasure- 
ments ceased. Each leaf had less than the normal advantage over its 
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predecessor, and its period of rapid growth was abnormally short, so that 
in most cases only a single leaf was growing vigorously on each seedling. 

Working as I did in the open and therefore largely depending on nature 
for modifications of the environment, it was very difficult to secure any 
reliable data on the influence of the individual factors of the environment 
on so slow a process as growth. Of the plants represented in the fore- 
going table, those with even numbers were watered twice daily during the 
first two weeks. As compared with the alternate ones, which were placed 
in an otherwise drier place and which received as much as 1 millimeter 
of rain but once in fourteen days, the growth of the watered plants was 
much slower, but the relative rapidity of development was not affected by 
reversing the positions during the succeeding fortnight; from which it 

| appears that the difference was inherent in the individuality of the plants, 
and that it is a matter of practical indifference to seedlings of the ages of 
the ones which I was observing whether they be given much water or very 
little. Observation of a seed bed where more than 5,000 nuts were placed 
to germinate justifies this conclusion. Differences in the exposure of 
different parts of this bed were not reflected in the growth of the seedlings. 
Until the area of the leaves permits an appreciable transpiration, the nut 
must contain all the water the seedling normally demands for its growth. 
If the husk is entirely dry the roots do not emerge from it, but this may 
as well be due to the extreme toughness of the dry husk as to the abnormal 
loss of water from the roots and to any inability on their part to absorb 
water. After this time a removal of the roots or a prevention of their 
growth by frequent moving stunts the development of the seedlings, and 
no amount of water will altogether obviate this result, though, of course, 
the injury is fatal only when excessive dryness or some other cause pre- 
vents the development of new roots. Whether the injury to the growth 

of the shoot of well-watered plants is correlative’ or because enough 
water can not be absorbed is uncertain, but in either case the leaving of 
the seedlings in the germinating bed after the nut’s supply of water ceases 
to satisfy all demands, will result in injury when they are transplanted, 
even under the most favorable conditions. 

The available moisture determines the rate of growth of the leaves of 
older plants to the practical exclusion of the influence of all other factors. 
My work on these older plants began after the influence of the dry season 
was seriously felt. Drought interferes first with the growth of the young- 
est individuals, the larger one suffering less, in proportion to the depth 
and extent of their root systems. The following table shows the growth 
of one plant (A) the development of which had practically been arrested, 
and of another (C) which np to the time of observation had compara- 
tively been but little affected. In each case a leaf tip barely protruded 


"Kny: Correlation in the Growth of Roots and Shoots. Ann. of Bot. (1894), 
8, 265. Townsend: The Correlation of Growth Under the Influence of ‘Injuries, 
Ibid. (1897), 11, 509. 
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from the mass of bases. А stout stake was driven into the ground until 
its top was exactly even with the tip of this leaf. All measurements given 
ате from the top of this stake and are expressed in millimeters. Incre- 
ments since the preceding measurements are indicated by boldface type. 


The heights of the stakes were, respectively, 500 and 1,320 millimeters. 
The experiments began on February 8: 


Date. Leaf A. Leaf C. 
Feb. 10 т. 40; 222222222 
Feb. 17 2.5 1.5 190 150 
Feb. 22a 3 .5 306 116 
Feb. 24 (16) 3) EE EROS EBE 
Mar. 1 88 85 404 98 
Mar. 10 311 298 550 146 
Mar. 17° 494 185 665 115 
Mar. 23 659 165 772 107 
Маг. 30 784 125 885 11: 
Apr. 64 895 111 1,004 119 

a Plant watered. * Watered last, March 20. 

b Leaf begins to expand. a Marked part of both leaves expanded. 


The following contains a more detailed tabulation of the growth of 
these two leaves for a portion of the time included in the preceding one 
and shows the relative growth by day and by night. All measurements 
given are the increments during the preceding periods: 


А Leaf А. Leaf С. 
Date. Hour. 
Day. Night. Day. Night. 
| 
Fep, 22 6:3. а а a E na ашла. 
ҮЛГІМЕН u u. sleet cee MP pn 
9:p. m.-.|z--:-----|-2222---- Ое 
Feb. 23 | ба. m. 2... 2 L ccc cs. sre 5 
I2: mio imer 0: [2:2 
Өр: ЕЕ ПЕ: 
Feb. 24 | ба. m. |.|... 11.5 
Өр. еее бе 
Feb. 25 | 68. a eee aa 15.5 
Mar. 10 | баш. | ааа ары put za 
бр. т. Е D ze 
Mar. 11 ба. m. |--------- AQ! [егы tes 15 
| 6p. m. ра eee eue Oo nA 
Mar. 12 | ба. m. |--------- О: |ы 18 
Эр. m. E EERE n MEE 
Mar. 13 | ба. m. |--------- 15: oo 13 


«This interval follows the first watering of leaf A too promptly for the growth to be at all 
normal, 

A few measurements at other times agreed entirely with those given 
above in demonstrating that the measurable growth very largely took 
place at night, the diurnal growth of the plants which were seriously 
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suffering from drought falling to nil. Indeed, a slight but unmistakable 
shortening occurred on certain of the days of observation. The reason 
for this strikingly unequal distribution of the growth is that the active 
transpiration during the day creates an internal scarcity of water and 
reduces the content of that liquid in the plant to such an extent that any 
considerable enlargement is impossible. А similar, but much less pro- 
nounced, daily periodicality of growth is reported for the bamboo," !? 
correlated with the relative humidity. Every factor which contributes 
to the more active transpiration during the day is also in part responsible 
for the cessation of growth.” 

It is a very common practice in Mindanao to plant coconuts and abaca 
together, in the expectation that the abacá will support the commercial 
undertaking until the coconuts mature. This may be expedient, from a 
business standpoint, where the cost of clearing is the chief item in the 
establishment of a plantation; and after the first two or three years the 
coconuts suffer less than the abacá in this competition; but the maturing 
of the former is delayed by probably two years, and the trees are never 
as robust as those which were better illuminated from the start. The 
ultimate diameter of the trunk of a palm is determined in its youth. 

The heliotropism of the coconut is illustrated by the well-known dis- 
position which trees along the beaeh have to bend toward the water (fan- 
tastically ascribed to the tree’s love of the sea) and by the tendency of 
those around the outer edges of a grove to lean outward in every direction. 
This heliotropism is the more interesting because the actual growing 
region, where the curving takes place, is deeply seated below the visible 
tip and covered by the bases of many leaves. + 

The negative geotropism of the trunk causes а prostrate tree to turn 
upward with a eurve the radius of which often does not exceed twice the 
ultimate diameter of the trunk. This abrupt curvature is rendered. pos- 
sible only by the harmonious reaction of many growing leaf bases, those 
beneath developing more and those above less rapidly than the ones in 
the middle. Each leaf base executes its own appropriate curve. ‘Those 


"Lock: Annals Bot. Gard. Peradeniya (1904), 2, 911. Not seen. 

"Kraus (Das Liingenwachsthum der Bambusrohre, Ann. Jard. Bot. Duiteuz., 
1895, 12, 196), working at Buitenzorg, with almost daily rain, found the diurnal 
retardation of the growth of bamboo slight, compared with that reported here for 
Cocos. 

п At least the larger proportion of the experiments which are supposed to show 
that light exerts a direct retarding influence on the growth of stems and leaves 
are questionable because they do not exclude the possibility of the direct influence 
of the illumination on the transpiration and a consequent indirect retardation of 
growth. While the immediate effect of light is to retard growth, adequate 
illumination is of course eventually indispensable for the healty development 
of the plant. 

“The nuts in a seed bed are usually placed horizontally beeause the trunks 
grown from such seeds are supposed to be stouter. Drude, in Natürlichen Pflauz- 
enfamilien, II, 3, 3, states that some palms, such as Sabal and Ceroxylon, 
normally develop stouter truuks if their earliest growth is horizontal. 
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reacting bases are organically connected only by means of tissue which 
must completely have ceased to grow (it is not available for measure- 
ment), and the harmony of the entire reaction is no evidence of any 
communication between the units concerned in 11.2% 

Anatomy of the leaf—In describing the anatomy of the coconut leaf 
nothing need be said about the fibro-vascular tissue except that the finest 
Jongitudinal veinlets are hardly more than 0.1 millimeter apart, so that 
water in order to reach any cell of the parenchyma only needs to pass an 
exceedingly short distance by osmosis. The structure of the individual 
veins and veinlets offers no peculiarities. 

The most striking structure in the leaf is what may be called the 
“hinge.” Running ventrally for its entire length along each side of the 
midrib of the pinna is a narrow strip, sharply differentiated from any 
neighboring living tissue by its colorless contents. A crease along the 
middle of each of these strips makes the leaf thinner at this point than 
anywhere else, the colorless hinge tissue oceupying more than half the 
thickness of the leaf but not entirely crowding out the green mesophyll. 
The epidermis of the hinge, as seen in transverse section, is remarkable 
for its exceedingly convex outer walls. The two accompanying figures 
(15 and 16) make this structure clear. 

Because of the convexity of the outer walls of the individual cells, the 
wall of the epidermis, in this situation, as a whole is very much wrinkled; 
so that a bending or even a stretching can obviously be accomplished by 
a very slight and easy bending of walls at right angles, without giving rise 
to the uncompensated stretching of any one unit. Other parts of the 
leaf have the thick outer walls practically plane, and as any bending would 
involve the extension or direct compression of the whole of опе of them 
. these parts are practically rigid. Therefore, the crease mentioned above 
facilitates movement not only because it makes the leaf thinner at this 
point but also because it increases the convolution of the walls and reduces 
their resistance. P 

The active tissue concerned in the movements of the hinge is the color- 
less mesophyll. Its cells are large, and they have thin walls which are 
easily bent or even stretched. It is without intercellular space, so that 
the slightest alteration in the volume of the individual cells changes that 
of the entire tissue. The volume of the cells must obviously vary with 
their water content. When the leaf is well supplied with water the cells 
of the hinge are distended to their full capacity and it is open, thus hold- 
ing the two sides of the pinna as far apart as possible. When the supply 
of water is insufficient the reverse takes place. By this means the expo- 
sure of the pinna to the rays from the sun or sky is lessened and a “dead 
air” space, though usually a very imperfect one, is formed under it. In 
both of these ways the further loss of water is checked. 

When the pinna is losing water faster than it is being furnished from 


13 Cf. my paper, “The Geotropism of Split Stems,” Bot. Gaz. (1900), 29, 189. 
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below, the hinge responds before the cells of the green mesophyll begin 
to suffer. The explanation is as follows: All the cells hold their water 
through the osmotic activity of their contents; the turgor of the 
chlorophyll-bearing cells is such that plasmolysis begins in about 0.5 nor- 
mal potassium nitrate, while the cells of the hinge begin to plasmolyse in 
less.than 0.3 normal, аз a consequence the latter will lose the greater 
amount of water in the shorter time, thus causing the hinge to close. 

'The actual behavior of the hinge is sufficiently illustrated by the follow- 
ing table, whieh gives the distance, in millimeters, between the edges of 
the two pinnz, each measured 20 centimeters below the tip, at intervals, 
for two days: 


Dec. 7. 
Leal. ; I B LL E 
7а. т. | 8а, т. | 9a. m. | 102. m. | Па. m. | 12m. | lp.m. 
| 2 | © T E ЕН! 
А 20.3 20.3 17.5 15 18) 125 19.5 | 
B 25 25 21 20 | 18 17 ^ 16.5 
і = T — Gar Z е = 1 Ами l Pul рна еек OS 
Dee. 7. Лес. 8. 
Leaf. | : кке ө; - | 
2p.m. 3.30p.m. | 5.10 p. m. | 6.30 а. m. | 7.30 а. m. | 8.30 а. m. | 
А 13 13 17 20.3 20.3: 20 | 
В 16 | 17.5 21.5 25 | 95 | 23 
SEM Lo | | 
— Ex = - 
Dec. 8. 
: t Dec. 9 
ген. a ani келе т! 
9.308.m. + m. | 12m. Тр. т. E p.m. | 4 p. т. 5 p.m. | Hed 
| --| 1 | | | 
| | i i | 
А 16.5 13.5 | 12 | 18 12.5 18.5 | 16.5 | 20.5 | 
В 21 18.5 | 16 | 16.5 | 15 17 | 21 2> | 
| 


As the accompanying records show,!* the months between November 
and April were exceedingly dry at San Ramon. The influence of this 
climatic condition on the behavior of the hinge is shown by the following 
measurements, in millimeters, made on the same leaves at the same points 
one month later than the date of the preceding table: 


| ті 
Jan. 11. | | 
Leaf. | Jan. 12, | Feb. 8, 
Е : | 78. m. та. m. 
6.80 а. m. | 7.30 а. т. 
x | 
| 
18 18 | 18 17 
B 23.5 23.5 | 23 21 
Patton 


The surface of leaf B was moist on the morning of January 11, and this 


fact demonstrated that its failure to open as widely as it did a month 


"See hygrometrie readings appended. 
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before had become chronic. This was due to the prolonged drought and 
not to the age of the leaf, for in seasons of fair precipitation the pinne 
lose none of their original power of expansion, at least until they are 
much older than the ones measured in these experiments. 

Aside from the hinge, the mesophyll is differentiated into the green 
assimilating, and what, in deference to custom, I will call a water-storing 
tissue. The latter is composed of two layers of cells, immediately beneath 
the upper epidermis. Тһе upper of these layers has the cells elongated 
at right angles to the length of the pinne, as is shown by figs. 17 and 18, 
while those of the inner layers are considerably deeper and larger. Both 
are almost perfectly transparent and their contents consists almost 
entirely of water. They form no inconsiderable part of the volume of 
the leaf. Their walls are not sufficiently thin either to be collapsible or 
to stretch very easily, so that only an insignificant part of the water which ` 
they contain can ever be available to replace any loss on the part of other 
cells. ‘They are primarily rather to be regarded as a screen, the function 
of which is to mitigate the injurious effects of too extreme insolation on 
the underlying green cells. The same is true of the thick-walled, so- 
called water-storing tissue of many other plants. 

The green mesophyll is but feebly differentiated. There usually are 
two layers which may properly be termed palisade cells, and about four 
more, the cells of whieh are irregularly placed; but the leaf throughout 
is too compact for any tissue appropriately to be designated as spongy. 
The turgor of the assimilating tissue is equal to about 0.5 normal potas- 
sium nitrate. 

The cells of the epidermal tissue are approximately isodiametrie in 
surface view, their least diameter being the depth. They are devoid of 
chlorophyll, and hyaline. "Their turgor is about that of the hinge cells, 
but their heavier walls prevent any considerable variation in their water 
content. The outer wall of the upper epidermis is 6 to 7 u thick; that of 
the nether, 5 м. "Тһе surfaces are glabrescent. 

The stomata of the ‘coconut leaf are confined entirely to the nether surface, 


where they number about 145 per square millimeter. They average in size about 
30 by 33 к with an area for the pores and for both guard cells of 740 u square. 


As the accompanying drawing of the transverse section (fig. 19) shows, 
the stomatal apparatus is practically superficial, the back of the guard 
cell being sunk just enough to make room for a hinge in the wall outside | 
it and to permit it to move without interference from the thick, outer | 
wall of the epidermis. The mechanism is exactly that of Schwendener’s 
type of Amaryllis.° 18 The back wall of the guard cell is so thin that it 
collapses and wrinkles in plasmolysis. The ventral half of each, namely, 
the one'next to the pore, is strengthened by the powerful ridges of 


5 Schwendener: Ueber Bau und Mechanik der Spaltéffnungen, Monatsber. Akad. 
d. Wiss., Berlin, 1881, 833. г 
18 Copeland: The Mechanism of Stomata, Ann. of Bot. (1902), 16, 339. 
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entrance and exit and by the neighboring, comparatively heavy parts of 
the wall. Anticlinal walls never strike the guard cells midway. А more 
detailed explanation of the mechanism of these stomata would be super- 
fluous here. However, there are some interesting features about their 
turgor and their behavior under changes of illumination and with the 
gradual withdrawal of their water which render it worth while to intro- 
duce some measurements. The agent employed by me to withdraw the 
water was potassium nitrate. The solutions were 0.3 normal, 0.5 normal, 
and normal. Measurements are in microns: 


| 
In pure | 0.3 nor- 0.5 пог-, 1 nor- | 
water. mal. mal. | mal. | 
Stoma: | | | 
Length aa БЕРІ 85 3 оош | 
Width... u... 31; 30 28 Ww 
Pore, width LL 5] 3 45; 0 : 
Ridge of exit... == 9| 7.5 7 + GD н 
; | | | 


The normal solution plasmolysed the guard cells and caused the contents oí 
other epidermal cells to collapse until they occupied hardly half the previously 
visible area. Remaining ten minutes in this solution killed many of the former, 
and others opened the pore only after the solution was replaced by water and the 
slide exposed to the direct sunlight. The two stomata deseribed below half 
opened in water and completely in the sunlight. Measurements are in microns: 


Obscure light. Mieroscope stage. 
| Leaf, O ааа US a 
| EIS 15 min- , 75 min- | 10 min- ' 15 min- | 
ntes. ° utes, utes. : utes, 
ER UNS —-— | ae rere 
- А Width: : 
Stoma u 32 31! 29 30. 5 jb 
ЕЕЕ А 5 4 2 $i г | 
B Width: | | | 
СИНА 30.5 30 | 30 ` 30.5 ! 31 
РО л cele СА 5 3| 0.5 2 | 3 
i | 


It appears from these measurements that seventy-five minutes in quite 
diffuse light affects the degree of opening of the pore about as much as 
does immersion in 0.5 normal potassium nitrate solution. The recovery 
of turgescence with better illumination occurs with amazing promptness 
when one considers the great change in turgor which precedes and causes 
it. In this experiment, as is always necessary when stomata are under 
prolonged microscopic study undertaken with sufficient care to permit of 
accurate measurements, they are immersed in water. When thev are in 
the natural condition on the living plant they respond much* more quiekl y 
and thoroughly to the withdrawal of the light, as is shown һу experiments 
to be reported below, in which the rapidity of transpiration is determined 
by the cobalt test. 
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While all recent writers on the subject have assumed that changes in 
turgor are responsible for the changes in turgescence with variations in 
the illumination, it has never, so far as I am aware, been demonstrated 
that the turgor really does vary." 1 myself have tried to measure such 
‘a change with divers plants, but without success. However, with the. 
‘coconut it is easy to determine that the turgor is much higher in light 
than in darkness, though the actual differences are rather inconstant. 
The turgor of а single pair of guard cells can be demonstrated to change 
during a prolonged experiment; but as this involves plasmolysing the 
pair at least twice, and, as a rule, subjecting it to several strong plasmo- 
lysing solutions, each of which must be given time to act, the cells are 
likely to suffer changes from this treatment. The evidence taken from 
the observation of many different stomata, in their natural condition, at 
different times of day, is more valuable. 

The turgor on sunny afternoons is usually about equal to normal potassium 


nitrate. Sometimes it exceeds even this high figure. Thus at 3.30 р. m. Novem- 
ber 25 these measurements, in microns, were made: 


| 0.5 nor- | 0.7 nor- 1пог- 
mal. mal. mal. 


| Pore, width ------------~--- 2.5 1.5 | Closed. 


While the particular stoma under observation was not measurably open, about 
one in five on the section was open to the extent of at least 1 и, the plasmolysis 
of any guard cells being very doubtful; but when the normal potassium nitrate 
was replaced by glycerin, plasmolysis was evident everywhere, and all stomata 
were closed. If they were examined carly in the morning the guard cells were 
usually found to have their turgor equal to somewhat less than 0.7 normal potas- 
sium nitrate but rarely below 0.6 normal. In direct sunlight the increase is an 
immediate one. i 


The action of prolonged darkness is very different from that of the 
mere nocturnal lack of light. A leaflet was kept in darkness, inside a 
wooden cylinder, for ten weeks, at the end of which time its turgor, as 
compared with that of a neighboring pinna under ordinary conditions, 
was: 


From nor- 
т From mal leaf- | 
Name. darkness.) let (in 
morning). 
— i 
Epidermis .._--------------- 0.5 | 0.25-0.3 
Guard cells ----~---------—- 0.9-1.0} .6-.7 
Parenchyma ~------------- .7| .7-.6 


“The term “turgor” is used to express the osmotic pressures of the internal 
fluid of a cell. On the other hand, the expression "turgescenee" applies to the 
strain resulting from the interaction of the force of the osmotie pressure (the 
diffusion tension of the solute) on the one hand and that of the resilience of the 
cellulose membrane on the other. Copeland, Ann. of Bot. (1902), 16, 330. 
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In my paper, “Ueber den Hinfluss von Licht und Temperatur auf den 
Turgor,” 18 I showed that in leaves growing or grown in darkness the 
turgor is higher than in normal ones; but the pinna of the coconut which 
I had under observation did not, at least in area, grow during the 
experiment, therefore the explanation in this case must be a different one. 


TRANSPIRATION. 


Three general methods have been used in research on the transpiration 
of plants: First, measuring the water absorbed by the subject of the ex- 
periment; second, determining the loss in weight of the subject and its 
container; third, ascertaining the amount of transpired water after it 
leaves the plant. I have used all of these in my work on the coconut. 

The first method is of the least value because it does not directly meas- 
ure the transpiration, and because the amount absorbed and that given 
off in a given time are not necessarily equal. 1 employed it in some pre- 
liminary experiments only, when my equipment did not permit the use of 
either of the others. Аз the рши which served as subjects always lost 

weight almost from the beginning of tlie experiments, absorption being 
less rapid than transpiration, the method is inapplicable when any шоаз- 
ure of accuracy is desired. It will, of course, be understood that all 
ordinary means of keeping the absorption normal were employed. 

In all experiments on the transpiration of this plant in which the 
subject is to be weighed the use of single pinnæ is practically compulsory, 
for even young seedlings are so heavy that the loss of water from the 
limited leaf area in such time intervals as one hour would escape notice. 
Entire leaves have the same disadvantages as do pinnæ, and besides they 
are most unwieldy. When it can be used at all, the determination of 
the loss of weight of subject and container is the most reliable method of 
ascertaining the transpiratory activity of any plant, and when, as in this 
case, the use of whole plants is impracticable, it is usually feasible, with 
proper care and precaution, to be sure that isolated parts of them behave, 
at least for some time, as they would in their natural positions. I have 
used this method in the larger part of my work, but, in contrast to expe- 
rience with other plants, have found it quite impossible to make single, 
isolated ріппа of the Cocos maintain the normal rate of transpiration 
for more than a very short time. Leaves cut under water, with the cut 
surface at all times protected from exposure to the air, approximated 
normal transpiration but little if at all more closely than those treated 
without this care. This has repeatedly been my experience. One rather 
extreme illustration will suffice to demonstrate it: The cut surface was 
never exposed to the air. The first weighing was immediately after cut- 


* Dissertation, Halle, a. S., 1896. 
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ting. The leaf was exposed to direct sunshine during the greater part of 
the time: 


Loss of Loss per 


Interval. weight. minute. 


Minutes. Gram. Gram. 
6 5 


0.025 

18 ‚17 ‚018 

50 .26 . 005 
310 ‚70 .002 | 


The average loss рег minute during the last interval was only 8 рег 
cent of that during the firsts Transpiration does not usually cease so 
promptly, and the relative loss is less, the longer the first period is made. 
It is a general rule, in experiments of this kind, to permit the subject to 
stand for a time after cutting, and thus to become accustomed to its new 
conditions before observations really begin. If this is done with Cocos 
the rapid initial transpiration can not be observed, and thus the abnor- 
mality of the results obtained must escape suspicion. Many of my tables, 
which seemed satisfactory when made, are valueless on this account. 
When the transpiration of a leaf varies during a single half day by 92 per 
cent of its maximum activity, independently of any change in the environ- 
ment, it is obvious that any modification of the latter must have results 
which are comparatively too insignificant to be studied with any con- 
fidence. Therefore, I was forced to seek a means of preventing the usual 
reaction to the cutting of the рпг. j 

The water in which cut pinnæ stand ceases to be clear, becoming a pale, 
often opalescent, brown. ‘This is sometimes evident within half a day 
after cutting, but usually it is not seen until a day or more has elapsed.!? 

Suspecting that an exudation from the eut surface (though none was 
visible) might be preventing the absorption of water, I tried renewing the 
cut. It was doubtful if the transpiration was accelerated; certainly such 
acceleration was not enough to be applicable in drawing any conclusions. 

It was shown by Janse ?? that, while boiling a part of the path of the 
transpiration streain ultimately results in interference with the movement 
of water, this result is not immediate, and is due to changes in the part 
remaining alive, not in that killed. It occurred to me that boiling the 
bases of the ріппе might prevent the checking of their absorption for at 
least a few days. Аз а matter of fact, the cessation was less immediate 
and less complete in pinnz so treated than in others, but it was still so 
great that the results obtained by this method alone are far from satisfac- 
tory. ‘They are shown in the next table. 


3 This is a conspicuous exception to Sachs’s statement that nothing escapes from 
such ent surfaces into water. 

? Janse, J. M.: Die Mitwirkung der Markstrahlen bei der Wasserbewegung im 
Holz, Jahrb. wiss. Bot. (1887), 8, 1. : 
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The fact that neither renewing the cut nor killing the lower ends of 
the рипа prevented the practical cessation of the transpiration would 
suggest that this cessation is due to some reaction on the part of the 
stomata, but this can hardly be true, for, as already noted, the cut pinne 
lose weight during the experiments. The only explanation I can suggest 
for the persistent refusal of the cut pinne to absorb water at least ах 
readily as they normally secure it from the rachis of the leaf is that a 
pressure of less than one atmosphere within the tracheæ is а condition 
for the ready movement of water through them, and that offering water 
to the pinne at a higher pressure than the usual one, instead of making 
them absorb more, is in itself the cause of their absorbing less. I am not 
ready to support this suggestion here, and know that it is contrary to the 
generally aecepted opinion that water travels through wood with equal 
readiness regardless of whether the motive force is applied as а pressure 
(above one atmosphere) or as a suction (less than one atmosphere). И 
seems to me that this may be true in some cases and not in others, depend- 
ing, for one thing, on the amount of air in the conducting elements. 

Determining the water given off by leaves by absorbing and weighing 
it is a method which has long been in use. А decade ago, in а paper not 
accessible to me at the time I carried out this work, Stahl introduced 
the use of anhydrous chloride of cobalt, the rapidity of transpiration 
being estimated by its change in color from blue to pink as the salt absorbs 
water, because cobalt salts are blue when anhydrous, red when hydrated. 
As'standards I used pieces of absorbent paper saturated with cobalt- 
chloride solution, one set not quite as blue as it would be if entirely anhv- 
drous, the other not as red as if entirely hydrated; these sets were 
separately sealed in glass vials. While changing from the color of one of 
these to that of the other, a piece having an area of 100 square centimoters 
absorbed 0.46 gram of water. Ву the use of this cobalt paper the trans- 
piration of pinne in their natural positions on the tree could be tested, the 
evil effects of cutting being entirely obviated. However, the method ha: 
compensating disadvantages. 

The cobalt paper must be directly applied to the transpiring surface, 
and it must be protected against the possibility of absorbing water from 
the atmosphere. This is accomplished by holding it in place with glass 
(microscope slides serve the purpose well), the latter in turn being held 
by clamps. This method is likely to make the transpiration abnormal 
by interfering with the wind, by cutting off some of the ilhunination, and 
by placing a portion of the leaf, at least for a part of the time, in an 
abnormally dry atmosphere. 

Transpiration is exceedingly sensitive to changes in the illumination, 
во much so that if a slide which is locally corroded be used over either 
surface, the paper under the etched spot will be noticeably slower to turn 
red; therefore clear and perfectly clean glass must be used. However, 
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there is no avoiding interference on the part of the cobalt paper itself; 
but nearly all of the light to which the plant has aceess comes from above, 
and the disturbing effect of ш. ой that from lowa is ОВ 
moderate. 

The wind affects the transpiration in two ways—by constantly changing 
the air immediately outside the stomata and by agitating the leaves and 
thus causing a circulation within the intercellular spaces and an egress 
and ingress through the stomata. The disturbance of the first of these 
effects is inoperative in this case because of the drying action of the cobalt 
paper; and as the pinna as a whole remains fairly movable, only the small 
part between the slides being rigid, and the intercellular spaces are con- 
tinuous, the interference with the circulation is at most but partial. The 
disturbance of the transpiration by cutting off the wind is therefore not a 
serious matter. 

That the cobalt-chloride test of transpiration places the leaf in an 
abnormally dry atmosphere is a great and unavoidable objection. Even 
if the plant did not react to this condition other than as a surface of water 
would, namely, by more rapid evaporation, this error would be very diffi- 
cult to control; for while the blue paper must constantly surround itself 
with very dry air, this medium becomes damper as the paper turns red. ` 
In practice, the matter is far from being as simple as if we were studying 
evaporation from a water surface only. When the cobalt paper is applied 
to a surface with open stomata it suddenly makes an increased demand on 
the water vapor in the intercellular spaces which are in immediate contact 
with the open pores, and most particularly on the water in the guard. 
cells themselves. An abnormally active escape results, this in turn causes 
the stomata to close, checking the loss, and this process presently brings 
the transpiration below the normal. Thus, the decreased illumination 
and abnormal dryness work together in reducing the transpiration, and 
their combined effect is to cause the paper to change color, at first more 
.rapidly than the normal transpiration would make it do so, but afterwards 
much more slowly. —— | 

That the rapidity of reddening of the cobalt paper comes far from 
indicating the actual rapidity with which the plant loses water is clearly 
shown in the last preceding table, in which the time intervals are those 
required for the reddening to take place. As the first column shows, the 
initial reddening took place in one-fiftieth of the time consumed in the 
last interval. The second column shows the relation of the reddening to 
the actual, though abnormal, transpiration. The area of this pinna was 
75.4 square centimeters. Of this, 19 square centimeters was under the 
slide, leaving 56.4 square centimeters free; 56.4 centimeters of cobalt 
paper would absorb 0.26 gram of water in changing color. Evidently 


*Very soon after paper in contact with actively pe anspiring leaves is really red, 
water begins to precipitate on the glass. 
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the cobalt paper withdrew water from the leaf during the first two periods 
more rapidly than it transpired from the free surface but much less 
rapidly during the last period. The change from an acceleration to a 
retardation occurred in about half an hour; it often appears more quickly. 
The measurement of transpiration by weighing cut pinne and their con- 
tainer was deemed unavailable when this experiment showed that the rate 
fell during a few hours to 8 per cent of the initial. As determined by 
the cobalt test, the rate fell during the same experiment to less than 2 per 
cent. This exhausts the really distinct methods of making continuous 
direct determinations of the transpiration of a single subject. 
Neither of these usually reliable methods being alone available in 
| working on the coconut, I next had recourse to combinations, attempting 
to check a continuous experiment with one method by applying frequent 
corrections obtained from observations by the other; thus at the same 
time having the advantage of accuracy in the weighing method, and that of 
working with uninjured pinne on the tree by the cobalt test. I first tried 
to reach these ends by determining at intervals of several days the loss of 
weight of pinne placed in bottles of water, and at the same time com- 
paring the rate at which cobalt paper was turned red by these cut pinnae 
with that at which it was altered when it was applied to pinn in silnu on 
the tree. My most satisfactory experiments of this kind furnished 
material for the following table: 


The pinne А, B, and C were eut on the afternoon of January 17 and the cut 
ends killed by insertion in nearly boiling water. The leaf D was freshly eut. at 

2.30 p. m. January 18, and its ends not killed. All weights are in grams. ‘The 
loss was determined regularly at one-hour intervals during the day. The bottles 
were hung in the tree, putting the pinne as nearly as was possible in natural 
conditions. The bottles themselves were shaded to prevent heating. 


| Date. Hour. А. B. C. D. Behavior of cobalt paper.» 
Jan. 17 | 5.30 р. т. |||. lea aed 
Jan. 18| 6.30а. m. |... о. ыш! 
7.30 а. т. | 0.08 .02| 0.02 |- ; Red in 8 minutes; leaves were damp. | 
8.8302. m. 14 . 09 .09 |-------- i C and T change equally; not com- 
| pleted in 60 minutes. 
^9.308. m. .10 .08 400: КНЫН A and T the same. 
| 10.30 а. m. .23 113 .09 |l. Bred in 40 minutes; T in ?6 minutes. | 
11.30 а. m. .72 42 .27 ы | 
12.30 p. m. " 40 40 E One-third faster on T than on A. : 
1.30 p. m. .71 .63 00 اا‎ A red in 55 minutes; T in 13 minutes. 
2.30 р. m. ‚43 74 раи А red in 55 minutes; T in 20 minutes. ' 
3.30 p. m. . 53 50 .85 | 0.51 | Dred in 45minutes; T in 13 minutes. · 
4.30 р. m. .89 .86 1.02 1.17 | Dred in 17 minutes; T in 13 minutes. ' 
5.30 p. m. .14 .16 .12 -41 | Dredin40minutes; T in 18 minutes. : 
Jan. 19 | 630a.m. .10| .%|  .09|  .10 | (These are totals for 13 hours dark. | 
Ñ ; ness). | 
ا‎ | 


aT=Tree. ъВип strikes A at 10.20, B at 10.25, C about 10.40. 
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During the following day the transpiration was much slower and too 
abnormal to be worth reporting in detail. The totals for the twenty-four 
hours ending January 19 and January 20 were: 


| 


nding A. | В. | C. D. | Š 


Jan. 19 | 4.18 4.10 3.55 -------- | 
| Jan. 20 | 1.58 1.71: 1.39 | 2.02 | 


If now the transpiration of a pinna in situ be computed from the loss 
of weight by pinne in water, and the relative rapidity with which these 
and the former turn cobalt paper red, the following result is obtained : 


| Hour. Grams. Remarks, 
7.80 a.m 2... 0.08 | Observed for A. 
8.30 a.m —_______ . 14 Do. 
9.30 a.m -------- .10 Do. 
10.30 a.m _______ .23 Do. 
11.30 a.m ЕРЕН .96 | 4/3 by 0.72. 
12.30 p.m 2... .81 | 4/3 by 0.61. 
1.30 p.m —2______ | 3,02 | 4.25 by 0.71. 
2.80 p.m 222222. 1.19 | 2.75 by 0.48. | 
| 3.30 p.m -------- 1.78 | 3.5 by 0.51. 
| 4,80 p.m .. 1.53 | 17/13 by 1.17 
| 5.30 p.m |... .91 | 22/9 by 0.41 
| Night... --_-_- .10 | Observed for A. | 
Total... 10.30 | For one pinna and one 
| | day.a 
| ) 


«Тһе free area of leaves furnishing this figure averaged about 120 square centimeters, the rate 
Untersuchungen tiber das tropisehe Latiblnte Sieber: irtener Akad. (1892) IOl T, 00,802) found А 
rate for Cocos at Buitenzorg of 0.89 gram рег diem рег square decimeter of surface. i 

Allowing 150 pinne to the leaf and 25 leaves to the tree, this indicates 
a total daily transpiration for the tree of 38,551 grams. My estimates 
made in this way have ranged between 28 and 45 liters. These calcula- 
tions are based on determinations made on sunny days, and some of them 
are doubtless higher than the average transpiration of the tree for all 
days. On the other hand, it is to be observed that no allowance is made 
for the fact that not all parts of the рипа under experiment were free to 
transpire. 

Another way of combining the cobalt test with the weighing method 
is to use fresh leaves at frequent intervals. This combination offers the 
advantage that the transpiration of the subjects weighed is never very 
much below the normal, but the disadvantage that it is difficult, with such 
a frequent change of subjects, to apply a control based on the continuous 
use of the same pinna. In practice, if the cobalt paper is always applied 
to a fresh part of the pinna, it will turn red once or twice after the pinna 
is cut, at practically the same rate as before. Under ideal conditions this 
method will furnish really accurate results, but the test of a method is 

36512—-3 
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its usefulness under unfavorable circumstances, and under them the lack 
of continuity becomes too great an objection ; in addition, the observations 
demanded at short intervals on several pinne at once require a dangerous 
haste in manipulation. This method is serviceable where immediate 
results will answer, as, for example, in testing the effect of shading. Isti- 
mates of the total daily transpiration by this method, based on determi- 
nations made in the sun, run higher than those just given—sometines ах 
high as 75 liters per diem. f f 

After this necessarily prolonged discussion of method, a brief consid- 
eration of the relative transpiration from the upper and nether surfaces 
of the leaves, the influence of their age on their transpiration, and the 
effect exerted from without by the illumination and the wind will be 
possible. 

Almost the entire transpiration of the coconut is through the stomata 
of the nether surface of the leaf. In experimenting on the transpiration 
from the upper surface, and at no other time, have I found it necessary 
to seal the edges of the glass slides to prevent interference by the moisture 
of the atmosphere; of course, it was also necessary to guard against the 
passage of moisture from the nether surface to the upper. These pre- 
cautions being taken, it requires at least six hours of continuous sunshine 
to enable the cobalt paper to change color. If the leaf is placed in the 
shade or in the dark, the hydration is somewhat slower. Оп January 21, 
a day when there were occasional clouds, the average time of reddening, 
when the paper was placed against the lower surface, was eleven minutes, 
but against the upper, seven hours; this interval, from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m., 
was required for the change; and paper blue at 11.25 was still of the same 
color at 5.30, but red at 8. 

Experiments were made on the transpiration of leaves which were just 
full grown, those about six months older, and those a year beyond matu- 
rity. Two series of determinations were undertaken with the individuals 
of each age. These varied in detail, as is true with all of this work, but 
the relation was constant—the leaves six months beyond maturity trans- 
pired rather less than those which had just grown, while those a year old 
were decidedly the most active of all. For example, the total transpira- 
tion for seven hours, from 9.20 a. m. to 4.20 p. m., February 14, was— 


Grams 
Mature Те: ed Doe uta u mu aS 2 Piste s, 2.70 
Six months Ое аа ааа ааа ааваа ы 1.68 
Ore yent older ел. 3.37 


The result for the leaf of mean age is too small ; this is due to its being 
the first to become greatly abnormal. The totals for 43 hours, from 1.50 
to 5.20 p. m., February 15, were— 


Grams 
Майпге Леа MUR R"-—-—-—-————— 0.78 
DIS months Ol е tans SSL oe 75 
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When I first observed this phenomenon I was surprised that the oldest 
leaves showed the most active transpiration, but a few weeks later a paper 
by Bergen ?? was received showing that the coconut is not peculiar in this 
respect. The figures given above are not corrected for area; if this were 
done it would still further emphasize the difference, because in both cases 
the oldest leaves had the least exposed area. The relative activity of cut 
pinnæ and those in situ was at first exactly the same in all cases and so 
demanded no correction, but the oldest leaves were always the last to show 
an extreme depression. The transpiration from the upper surface was 
slightly more active in the latter, but it was not enough so to account for 
any great proportion of the extra quantity. А considerable part of the 
total area of the oldest leaves was occupied by small, scattered brown 
spots, and the leaf was dead two months after these observations. The 
tree was a young one. 

Thirty or more determinations of the transpiration during the night 
have all shown concordant results, the rate being about 1 per cent or even 
less of the greatest during the day; the total transpiration for an entire 
night was about one-tenth of that during one hour of sunlight at midday. 
Three factors are responsible for this great nocturnal depression—the 
darkness, the lower temperature, and the higher relative humidity. The 
complete experimental analysis of these three factors was practically 
impossible, but the cobalt test, being independent of the moisture of the 
environment, is capable of showing the inflence of.the illumination inde- 
pendently of the relative humidity. 

Ву this test it has repeatedly been proven that a sd shade will 
to a certain extent almost immediately depress the transpiration. Of 
course, actual darkness has a very much greater effect. In using the 
cobalt test T held the glass slides to the leaf with cork clamps, and there- 
fore the spot immediately between these was in approximate darkness. 
When, in the first test, the paper reddened in about four minutes, the 
change was not appreciably hindered by the cork; but if this first test 
required more time, and always during subsequent tests, the darkened 
part of the paper was very evidently slower in turning. Beginning at 
9.18 a. m. January 21 the intervals required for reddening were ten 
minutes and nine minutes; then, with a light haze over the sun, fifteen 
minutes; all these for the illuminated part of the paper. After the last 
determination, the paper was left until the part under the cork was red- 
dened; in about forty minutes water was precipitating on the glass over 
the lighted leaf, but the darkened paper was still bluish, only becoming as 
red as the standard after ninety-five minutes—that is, it took more than 
six times as long to change as it did when a mere haze weakened the light. 


? Bergen, J. Y.: Relative " Transpiration of Old and New Leaves of the Myrtus 
Type, Bot. Gaz. (1904), 38, 446. “The leaves of six out of the eight species 
studied transpire more for equal areas when fifteen to eighteen months old than 
they do when they have just reached their maximum area (i. е., at three or four 


months) .^ 
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In observing another leaf, the intervals at the same time were respectively 
fourteen and eighty-two minutes, the ratio being practically the same. 
The effect of the passing of a cloud before the sun was observed very many 
times; it naturally varied with the depth of the shading. In similar 
cases the test by weighing shows a depression in transpiration, but I could 
detect no additional one to be ascribed to the higher humidity. | 

It is clearly in large part because the direct sunshine heats the Тегі 
above the temperature of the surrounding air that the transpiration іх хо 
much more rapid in it than in the brightest diffuse light. Phe follow- 
ing table shows the extent of this overheating. The temperature was 
determined by tying a leaf backward around the bulb of a thermometer: 


Temperature. 
Hour. ана дар 
In shade. | In sun. In leaf. 
° | ° о 
та. т 20.8 ! 21.8 21.9 
8 a. m 24.3 25.2 77.4 
Ча. т 26 | 30.7 33.1 
10а. т 26.9 32 35.4 
Па. т 27.8 31.5) 5384.7 
12m. | 28.3 31.7 | 37.7 
lp.m. 28 30 | 531.5 
| 2p.m. 28.5 31.5 | 38 
3pm.!| 288| 31 | 36.7 
4 p. m. 28.6 | 30.6 i 36.4 | 
5р. m. | 27.7 | 30 | 32 | 
6 p. m. | 26.6 | 27.6 | 28.5 | 
! i | 
в Light cloud. >Cloudy. 


How great a difference in evaporation, as a merely physical process, these 
differences in temperature will exert is shown by a consideration of the variation 
in the tension? of water vapor with changes of temperature, Thus, at noon the 
temperature in the shade was 28.°3; at this point the tension of water vapor is 
28.560 millimeters; at the temperature of the exposed leaf, 37.°7, the vapor 
tension is 48.463 millimeters; at 11.30 a. m., with a temperature 28.°4, the 
relative humidity was 66. The tension of vapor in the air at that time was 
18.89 millimeters, making a relative humidity for the temperature of the leaf of 
only 39; the unsatisfied possible tension of vapor in the air was 9.69 millimeters 
in the shade, while it was 29.583 millimeters for the leaf. 


The actually observed excess of transpiration in strong, direct light 
over that in the shade was greater, as a rule, than that of evaporation from 
a water surface under the same temperature conditions; the change from 
a light haze, under which the leaf is already somewhat overheated, to full 

‚ illumination, frequently multiplying the rate of transpiration by four. 
This extra effect may in part be due to the action of the stomata, and 
must in part be ascribed to the expansion of the gas in the intercellular 
spaces, with the consequent ejection, as the leaf is warmed, of a portion 


23 Tables of Landolt and Bernthsen. 
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of this gas loaded with moisture. Of course, the opposite change in the 
volume of this included air would take place as the leaf cools. 

It was impossible for me to make observations of any great value on 
the influence of the wind, because I could not regulate or measure its 
velocity. With a good subject, the concomitant use of the cobalt test. 
and the weighing method should make it possible accurately to analyse 
the wind’s influence, showing how much is due to mechanical agitation 
and how much to the constant change of the air outside. But no work 
on the coconut is sufficiently accurate and reliable for such an analysis. 
As was to be expected, the wind made a much greater difference in the 
transpiration of the leaves which were exposed to the greatest illumination 
than it did in that of the shaded ones. Thus, in one instance, the transpi- 
ration in direct sunshine was four times as great in a wind I estimated to 
be at 5 miles an hour as it was in a calm ; but the increase was usually not 
more than 100 per cent. In the shade, a wind of this velocity added less 
than 50 per cent to the transpiration. 1 was unable to cut off the wind 
from a shaded plant without further interference with its illumination. 

Any estimate of the total water transpired by entire trees can not be 
more than a rough approximation, because, aside from all possible inac- 
curacies in the observations on individual pinnæ, different days and 
seasons are unlike; and different neighboring trees, as well as different 
parts of the same individual, interfere with each other's transpiration. 
Кот these reasons any estimate based on observations made entirely in 
direct light must be too high. As already stated, some calculations 
obtained in this way are as high as 75 liters per diem. In the experiment 
from which the estimate of 28 liters was obtained the ріппа were under 
as normal conditions as possible, taking their share of shading with the 
-other pinne of the tree and being under check by observations on pinne 
in the natural position. The day was bright, but was not quite cloudless, 
and not especially warm. f | 

At the rate of 28 liters рег diem the annual transpiration is 10,220 
liters. In this volume of water the plant takes up the mineral food to 
be used in its permanent growth and enough more to cover the annual 
loss in the nuts and cast leaves. The amount of mineral food perma- 
nently bound up in the growth of the stem and roots can not be very 
considerable, and that in the roots which die is already in a place to be 
absorbed again. Тһе average dry weight of a fallen leaf may roughly | 
be put at 3 kilograms, of which 8.5 per cent is ash and nitrogen. Allow- 
ing a fall of 16 leaves per annum, the loss of matter taken up in solution 
by the roots is 4,080 grams. In each nut the tree loses ash as follows: 


Grams. | 
In the husk... eee usasqa ызы LL INL аА 33.84 
In the -shere e ил een ee asagi Ceneri aqa Ша 336 | 
О. 
Тас the mk u. ua nuna ое ал. ee ДЕ ДЫ 5.97 
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If the tree produces but 20 nuts per annum, which is more than the 
recent average at San Ramon, the loss of mineral matter in these is 
1,140 grams and the total loss in leaves and nuts 5,220 grams. Ш this 
were absorbed in 10,220 hters of water the concentration would be 0.051 
per cent. This is considerably above the average concentration to be 
found in ground water, as determined by analyses from water in wells 
and springs, but as a general proposition the water in intimate contact 
with the ground particles, and, when there is but little water in the soil, 
all of it, will be more concentrated than that which will run freely from 
wetter ground; and the valuable mineral food of plants is absorbed from 
such dilute solutions in greater proportion than is the water in which it is 
dissolved. 

Effect of drought.— he season during which I carried on my work at 
San Ramon was characterized by extreme dryness, and this condition has 
interfered with my study of the plants normal physiology, but at the 
same time it has given me au opportunity to observe the injury done by 
the abnormal conditions. The following table contains my measure- 
ments of the rainfall for this year and Mr. Haviee's for the corresponding 
months a year ago: 


i Relative 
Month. 1904-5. 1903-4. i humidity, 
| 1901-5. 7, 
MM, i mm. i Per cent. 
November ______ | (15-30) 91.5 ; (1-30) 208. 79.9 
December ~------------ | 2.5 | 200 792 
January 222222. 30 | 32 | 75.65 | 
February ul 1 | 431: 72.85 | 
March 222222 0 | E 75.43 | 
Арі | 12.5. 92 74.9 | 
| i 
| 1 


The third column gives the average relative humidity at or near the 
beach at 11.30 а. m. for November and at noon for the remaining months. 
Details as to the rainfall and humidity during my work are presented in 
the appendix to this paper. While the dryness of the air certainly has 
some direct effect on the coconut trees—for example, in. influencing the 
movement of the hinge, without regard to how well the roots may have 
been supplied with water—I do not believe that serious damage is ever 
done to the tree except by the dryness of the ground. In other words. 
trees judiciously irrigated have nothing to fear from a drought, however 
Severe. ' 

The cultivated part of the San Ramon farm is well supplied with 
ground water, which, as a rule, finds the surface through a number of 
large springs. Two months after the drought began, some well-cultiyated 
spots were still wet from below every morning. During November 
December, and January, 1 frequently examined the young tips of Pats 
and through these months there was no important change in the condi. 


‘tion of the ground and accordingly none in the roots. After the latter 
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part of December there was a rapid drying back of the streams running 
to the farm from the mountains, and the desiccation of the ground became 
rather abruptly evident a month later. Through January, surface culti- 
vation kept all but the most porous ground in good condition, but after 
this time it was practically useless so far as the soil was concerned. 
By the middle of March the soil, where it was not sandy and ready to 
crumble, was as hard as if baked, and under the thoroughly cultivated 
surface it was full of fissures as much as a centimeter in breadth. ‘The 
hardness was shown by the behavior of main roots nearly 1 centimeter in 
diameter, to whose disposition to grow in a straight line the tree owes its 
firmness. These, upon entering the cracks, turned almost at right angles 
and started to follow them. 

In such a soil it is obvious that, in a short time, growth will be 
suspended. On March 21, I was unable to find any roots apparently 
normally active. The cessation of growth had been accomplished, or 
initiated, by the shortening of the growing region until the hardened 
hypodermis had advanced to within the root cap, obliterating the white 
absorbing surface. The disappearance of the absorbing region in the · 
small branch roots, with short caps, was at first less complete, but by 
April 11 that portion remaining unlignified at the tip even of these was 
more or less flaccid, even in the early morning. 

The turgor in the cortex of these roots equals nearly 0.4 normal potassium 
nitrate. Approaching the meristem it is higher, probably 0.5 normal. In the 
сар and epidermis I was unable to determine it. lt will be noticed that the in- 
crease in turgor caused by desiccation and cessation of growth is more than half 
what it is when the cessation of growth and immersion in 0.5 normal potassium 


nitrate act together. This shows what proportion of the increase in the latter 
-is directly due to the absorption of the salt." 


Of course, the roots of a tree do not all suffer alike, because different 
strata of the soil do not become equally dry. I tested the amount of 
moisture in the soil on April 11, at depths of 20, 60, and 100 centimeters, 
determining the weight lost by drying at a temperature of 40.3? C., the 
dew point being 25.5? C. "The loss was— =. 

At depth of— Per cent. 


90 сепіішегете........... 2222222 линии ЫЫ 16.6 
GO сепііпегете..... 22... ашы 91 
100 сепіішетете..................га ла 25 23.9 


* For the influence of rather conceutrated solutions on the turgor of immersed 
roots, see Stange, in Bot. Zeit, 1892. For the influence which the mechanical 
prevention of growth exerts upon the turgor, see especially Pfeffer, Ueber Druck- 
und Arbeitsleistung, 1893. For a general treatment of the dependence of the 
turgor upon the rate of growth, see my paper, Ueber den Einfluss von Licht 
and Temperatur auf den Turgor, loc. cit. 1896. 

5 The difference in available water is much greater than these figures would 
indicate, for at 20 centimeters in depth the soil is the hard clay already mentioned, 
while at 100 centimeters it is a sandy loam, crumbling readily; at 60 centimeters 
it is intermediate in character. 
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А very large part of the roots of the coconut grow in the stratum 
between 20 and 50 centimeters, and a tree to which water is available 
only at a greater depth must suffer. If conditions exist which permit 
roots to grow only at a greater depth, the obvious result will be a larger 
proportion in this deeper situation; in this way trees growing in dry 
places adapt themselves to their environment. However, trees which are 
compelled to adapt themselves to unfavorable conditions of any descrip- 
tion can not be expected to be prolific. This is well illustrated by the 
dearth of nuts on the Cocos-clad hills about Romblon and Masbate. The 
water which can be drawn from a dry soil contains a greater proportion 
of mineral substances dissolved in it than that which is available when the 
soil is wet, so that the proportion between the quantity of available min- 
eral food and the amount of water absorbed is not constant. 

The shoot suffers from the inactivity of the roots. ‘The influence of 
the drought on the growth of the leaves, and on the action of the hinge. 
has already. been shown. The leaflets, which under these conditions are 
more folded, absorb less light, so that the leaf area which the tree has at 
its disposition is less efficient in photosynthesis. A normally active tree 
produces from twelve to twenty-four ог more leaves a year. After Decem- 
ber, during this drought, no new leaves appeared on trees which were 
less than 2 years old, and not more than one on any ttee less than 5 years 
old. As a general rule, the older the tree the later it begins severely to 
suffer, the probable cause being that its roots run deeper than do those of 
the younger ones; but the growth of the leaves of individuals of all a ves 
was very evidently retarded during February. his, in itsell, would 
result in a decrease in the number of leaves borne at one time; but 
another factor is at least equally efficient in bringing about this result. 
The old leaves of the coconut are cast in a succession which, in adult 
trees, normally keeps pace with the appearance of the young ones, so 
tliat the number present at any one time does not materially vary. The 
internal factors causing the fall of the leaves have never been investigated, 
but there is no doubt that dryness is one of them. The “physiological 
dryness” caused by the outside drought naturally finds expression in a 
more rapid aging and falling of the leaves. In fact, the first, and for a 
long time the only, noticeable symptom of dryness is the number of leaves 
pendant or falling. It has already been noted that trees without a 
rather indefinite minimum number (say, twenty) of leaves, have not the 
vitality which is necessary to ripen nuts. An individual with only ap- 
proximately this number will naturally not bear many. А retardation 
in the production of leaves and an acceleration in their loss, when acting 
together, will rapidly bring even the strongest trees toward this limit. 

The flowering branches are formed in the axils of the leaves, and the 
formation of fewer of the latter must in itself ultimately result in the 
growth of fewer of the former. However, in practice, the development 
of these branches themselves is dependent, like any other growth, ona ` 
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sufficiency of water; it is arrested at the same time as is that of the 
younger leaves, long before the ones formed during the drought would 
bear flowers on their axillary. branches, even in the most favorable 
-weather. Thus the number of branches whose pistillate flowers were 
“opened” on a certain tree during the six months ending with April, 
1905, was six, whereas during the preceding six months it had been nine. 
The flowers do not open until more than six months after the first appear- 
ance of the subtending leaf. . 

The number of nuts which can be borne depends upon the number of 
fruiting branches, and on every branch there are more pistillate flowers 
than can possibly give rise to mature nuts. The number which develop 
is a matter of individual difference between the trees; some regularly 
bear as many as ten, others never more than three. My observation of 
mature trees has not shown that the drought exercises any influence on 
the number which blast. It has seemed to me that in a grove in which 
the trees are in the first year or two of bearing a somewhat larger propor- 
tion than usual was blasting during the drought, but then it is also true 
that a very large percentage always do blast on such trees (on the first 
branches no nuts mature), so that this effect is uncertain. Neither have 
I been able positively to determine that the drought exerted any influence 
on the rapidity of the ripening of the nuts. If there is such an influence 
it will be toward a more rapid ripening, the tree thus producing smaller 
nuts, with less store of food. The records of the San Ramon farm show 
the number of nuts cut and the number of nuts and amount of copra sold, 
but they do not show how many nuts have been picked up from the 

.ground nor at what times nuts have been used for seed; and these items 
are so considerable that I can draw no sufficiently accurate conclusions 
as to the yield of copra per nut. 

The direct result of the checking of the growth of the young leaves and 
flowering branches will be a deficiency in the yield of nuts, beginning not 
less than nine months after the drought first makes itself felt (nine 
months being about the minimum time between pollination and maturity) 
and ending at least eighteen months after the drought is broken (that 
being the usual time elapsing between the appearance of a leaf and the 
maturing of the subtended nuts). 

There are other considerations which make it necessary to extend this 
period of depression in both directions. When more than a minimum 
number of nuts are borne on a branch the latter itself is unable to sustain. 
the weight, so that the additional support must be furnished by -the 
petioles of the lower leaves. The untimely casting or depression of these 
leaves withdraws this support and leaves the branches carrying the great- 
est load in a condition in which breakage is likely to occur. ТПе nuts 


2 Judging by the eye alone, І can say positively that the nuts eut during April, 
1905, averaged distinetly smaller than usual. 
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are heaviest about three months before maturity, and the loss by premature 
falling becomes considerable within five months after a drought first 
becomes serious. At about the same time the drought makes itself felt in 
injury to the crop through another channel. At all times some nuts are 
destroyed by crows, but the loss is usually inconsiderable. However, in 
а period of drought, when other food is scarce and the water courses are 
dry, they concentrate their attention on the young coconuts and accom- 
plish no little destruction. / 

The injury to the tree's vitality during a prolonged drought is so severe 
that the return of favorable weather conditions is but slowly followed by 
the resumption of the normal activity. When rains come, the roots must 
awaken from a state of defensive rest in whieh a proinpt response can noi 
be expected. The partly folded condition of the pinnw, induced by the 
dryness, seems permanently to remain; at any rate, recovery from it ix 
very slow. A tree which through unfavorable conditions has only twentv- 
five leaves remaining has not the strength, even under the best eonditions, 
at once to return to the formation of new leaves at the rate which ix neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a head of thirty. Recover y after a drought 
is a building-up process, and it must be a slow one. It can hardly be 
complete in two years, and the return to the normal crop of ripe nuts 
which can be produced during uninterrupted good seasons can only be 
well under way in this time. 

_ There is no record of the rainfall at San Ramon prior to September, 
1903. The beginning of that year was a period of drought, like the 
one which has characterized the early months of 1905, but the former 
ean not have been as intense as tlie latter, for the springs did not so сош- 
pletely disappear. The following record of the number of nuts cut shows 


how gradually this drought made itself felt and how prolonged its effects 
have been.?* 


January, 1903.................- ИИО 55,160 
: Мау, 1903........ а RM 50,000 
August, 1903 5———— EK 45,000 
November, 1903 ................................................................................ 40,723 
February, 1904 ...................................................................---—..... 30,637 
May, 1904 .............. m. 33,800 
August, 1904 ........................................................................... 39,765 
November, 1904 ВИ 30,208 
February, 1905 os oso a 31,972 
Мау 0б а а ара аа в 61,550 


The rëport of the superintendent of the farm for June, 1902, states 
that there were at that time 5,799 coconut trees in bearing on the farm 
and that 1,809 trees should begin to bear within two years from that date. 


" The nuts are cut every three months. The work is done by contract 
of 2 pesos per 1,000. This record is made from the “ 
for the expense of cutting. 


‚ at the rate 
"general-expense vouchers” 
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With this increase in the number of trees, without any improvement in 
their yields, if there had been no drought, the total cut of nuts for 1904: 
should have been over 300,000; the actual number was 134,410. The 
record just given shows that the period of depression which followed the 
former drought was identical in character with the one to be anticipated 
from the present condition of the trees. The first real step in return to 
a fit yield was the cutting of May, 1905, about two years after the former 
drought ended; the return can not go much farther before the effects of 
this drought will head it off. 

It is then the experience at this farm that a “dry season" occurring 
only every other‘ year will constantly keep the yield of nuts at consid- 
erably less than half of what it would be if the supply of water were 
always sufficient for the tree’s needs. It is obvious that a coconut plan- 
tation will be a probable source of continual profit only in localities where 
dry seasons may never be expected or where it is feasible by irrigation 
always to keep the ground sufficiently moist to enable the roots to preserve 
their full, normal activity. 


CONCLUSION. 


We have just seen that a considerable supply of water must constantly 
be at the disposal of the coconut, or it will protect itself against injurious 
desiccation by a partial suspense of its vitality. The necessity of this 
water as the carrier, in solution, of the plant’s mineral and nitrogenous 
raw food has previously been touched upon. I made no direct experi- 
ments in the fertilization of the coconut, but it is the unanimous experi- 
ence of those who are acquainted with the subject that an increase in 
some of the constituents of its mineral food has a very marked favorable 
effect on the production of the fruit. At San Ramon certain trees are 
pointed out as particularly productive because they have long received 
the waste from the kitchen. The quantity of mineral food. which the 
tree takes is roughly proportional to the amount of water which it 
absorbs.” Increasing the plant's transpiration has, then, the same effect 


* Experiments with the object of determining whether the soil surrounding the 
coconut roots contains nitrifying organisms were undertaken by Dr. W. B. 
Wherry, of this Bureau. Unfortunately Dr. Wherry left Manila before the work 
could be completed. Indications of nitrification were not lacking in his work, 
which is sufficiently encouraging to be continued. The assistance of nitrifying 
organisms would be a material advantage to the coconut, although it has been 
shown above that the amount of water which the tree takes up and transpires 
would, even in such poor soil as that encountered along the beach, contain a 
suffieient quantity of inorganic constituents to allow the plant to thrive.—P. C. Е. 

% Tt is true that in a wet soil the food is in more dilute solution than in a dry 
one, but this is partially compensated for by the selective absorption of nutrient 
salts from very dilute solutions, the solution absorbed being more concentrated 
than that in the ground. The more dilute the solution the greater is this selective 
power. 
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as applying а fertilizer to the ground. ` The amount of transpiration can 
be increased in two ways—by increasing the amount of water at the 
disposal of the roots and by improving the conditions for its evaporation 
from the leaves. | 

In seasons of drought the first method does the planta double service, 
for the water which is artificially furnished is not only valuable in itself 
but also because of the substances dissolved in it. However, during other 
seasons, irrigation may not merely be useless but even very injurious, for 
ground too wet does not favor the activity of coconut roots any more than 
that which is too dry. | 

We have seen that Ше transpiration of the coconut is somewhat accel- 
erated by the wind, and greatly so by intense illumination. "Therefore, 
so long as the roots are not In too dry a soil, it is in the plants interest 
to be exposed as much as is normally possible to these two agents. On 
any considerable tract devoted to coconut culture this can be done in but 
one way—by not planting the trees too close together. | have never seen 
a grove in which the trees were sufficiently far apart so that, unless other 
conditions were very unfavorable, the trees around the outside were 
not much more productive than those in the interior. At San Ramon, 
a considerable proportion of the trees are planted in double rows, one row 
along each side of a narrow road. In such a row, which contained no 
nonbearing trees, 1 found the yield at one cutting to average 22? nuts to 
the tree. А row of trees along the well-drained bank of a slough vielded 
an average of 27 nuts, all trees producing. A single tree standing by 
itself in the open:yielded 55 nuts. In the interior of an old grove, the 
average for the producing trees was about 11, and in the заше situation 
in a large one on the neighboring hacienda of Talisayan the average for 
bearing. trees was only 8; the individuals in the area where this count 
was made were as a rule about 18 feet apart, their crowns interlaced 
freely, producing a rather dense shade, and many trees were without ripe 
nuts. 

. I have no doubt that up to a distance of at least 15 meters апу 
increase in the intervals between trees will result in an appreciable 
advance in the average yield per tree, but by planting beyond thie inter- 
vals at which the interlacing of roots and of leaves would bring the trees 
into keen competition for water and light, and would also largely break 
the wind passing through the crowns, the increase in the yield of nuts 
for the individual trees would not be commensurate with Ше area of 
land in use. In my opinion, the trees in a grove can usually best be 
placed at intervals of about 9 meters. In exposed rows they may well be 
closer together, and where intense cultivation is économically possible the 
distance between them may be a little less. 

The natural habitat of the coconut is the strand. It is restricted to 
this because it bears fruit too large to be practically transportable by any 
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other natural agent than the water; and it is adapted thereto by possessing 
superficial roots which are uninjured by temporary exposure to concen- 
trated solutions, by having a tough, very elastic trunk, and by producing 
leaves: which are not merely tolerant of the most intense insolation and 
wind but which are unable to work to the best purpose without more light 
and wind than many plants can endure. As is true for every cultivated 
plant, it is possible to create for the coconut conditions altogether more 
favorable for its utmost thrift than are ever known to occur in nature. 
It naturally grows in a “poor” soil—that is, in one in which its mineral 
and nitrogenous raw food is present in very dilute solution. We can 
improve its environment in this respect, and can profitably carry this 
improvement much further than is the general practice at present. But 
the coconut must not be expected to thrive, even in the richest soil and 
with the best cultivation, if its supply of light is restricted by other trees 
or in any other way, or where the air is too still or an adequate supply of 
water is not always available near the surface of the ground. 

There is another method of increasing the yield of coconuts, slower but 
more permanent than improved cultivation; this is by the selection of 
seed. I have done nothing with this subject, and only mention it because 
the results of selection can not appear for many years, and a mistaken : 
method would be long in showing its uselessness. Nuts obviously should 
be selected for seed from trees conspicuous for the amount or quality of 
their yield. It is usually not a difficult matter to decide whether or not 
the tree’s superior yield is due to its growing under exceptionally favora- 
ble conditions. If it is, it shows how other trees may be made to bear 
equally well, but there is no reason for selecting the nuts of such a tree 
for seed; its offspring can not be expected to bear more nuts under 
ordinary conditions than the parent would have done without its excep- 
tional advantages. The environment is not hereditary. The tree the 
nuts of which should be used as seed is the one the production of which is 
great in proportion to its opportunity. A tree bearing regularly 12 nuts 
to the cutting under conditions which allow.its neighbors but 8 should 
have its nuts saved for seed in preference to those of an individual having 
30 nuts among equally productive neighbors. 
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Hygrometer readings, San. Ramon farm. 


NOVEMBER, 1904. 


Beaeh. 
Pus ба. т. 12 а I Е Г ЦА О x өшін ў 
Relative Relative) | Relative 
Dry. | Wet. | humid- | Dry. | Wet. humid- | Dry. | Wet. | humid- | 
ity. itv. | | ity. 
poe зы? ДЕ? us _ 
9 o Per cent. 9 70 Der cent.) 9 | o | Per cent. mut. 
МА 2-2 ОРИ end | 53.6 89 9% 
98.6 | 23.1 95 | 2291 98 6 
23.9 | 22.1 854+ | 23.8 91 5 
24.5 | 93.7 93 ‚24.6. : 87 x) 
24.2 | 23.8 | 97 (242. RA 7 
25 288 91— | 26.4 хо Trace. 
54.8. 23.2 91— | 96.3 ШЫ Trace. 
24.5 | 23.4 91 олтар 79 Trace, 
27.9 25.4! 8 Gd 93 ә 
24.5 | 23.5)  91— 21.5 SS n 
24.6 | 21.6 78 21.6 76 0 
25 | 8.4 87 ?41| 6З 0 
23 |21,9 84 21.2 70 0 
21.2 | 20.2 Ө Желе жаа керсе акад месе DIC PERS 
ДЫҚ БЕЗЕЕ еж 5729 94800079 0 
ЕЖЕН ЖҮН НЕГІ КЕНЕН БИНТ ТИКЕ 
It ty - > u es ОНИ | ый 591 
Interior. 
ба. т. 12 т. 4р. т. 
Date. " B | 
Relative ‘Relative Relative 
Dry. | Wet. | humid- | Dry. Wet. | humid-| Dry. ; Wet. humid- , 
ity. ity. | © ity, 
o o Рег cent. o o Рег cent. o ' 0 Per eent. 
Jonas gua қ EE E EEE ES кездер Hoes ee I md | 04.5: 288 904 
бей ciae ш 23 22.5 9+ | 23.2| 22.9 98 | 23 ` 229 99 
E a НАНА 23.9 | 22.5 87 25.3 | 23.1 83 24.5 23.3 91— 
ВИ | 23.5 | 23.2 98 24.5 | 93.5 92 25 | 24,2 93 
doc. AE SS | 24 23.5 96 28.5 | 25 75 25.5) 34.5 91 
D t ate a 27.5 | 23.4 91— | 29,4| 255, 73 28 | 2555 & 
УЗ ree muc cer ed 24.3 | 93 89 28.4 | 25.7 80 97.5! 952^ 83 
Вени 22.5 22 95 28.3 957) 80 28.4, 95.6 80 
МОТ aa 26.9| 245| 8 29 26 78 93.5; 2.8 of 
DA Se c казыл = 245 | 23.4| 91 289 9541 76 25.91 24.5 89 
a 23.9 926) 89 29 24.5 694+). 26.21 244 85 
р АРЕН 23.8 | 23 93 28.5 | 24 69 28 1 99.52 69 
а RADAR 21.8 | 20.8 91 294 | 25 Ja 27.2 | 24.5) 80 
B neca nc 21 20.2 а cS eae ieee elle DELE 
30 шақтан нала аның ESE SE SZ келерін т|7--------|-------- — | 27.8 25.2 ! 81 | 
Average: мз э eee 91.5... I. шш В 81.2 so... |l eS 87.6 | 
| 
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Hygrometer readings, San Ramon farm—Continued. 


NOVEMBER, 1904—Continued. 


Averages. 
Temperature and humidity. 
Beach. |. Interior. | Difference, 
Temperature: o o o 
O oi oe лыд ЕВЕ se. bc mie ЕНЕР Sas 24.3 23.7 —0. 6 
Dr bp Tc 28 27.5 --.5 
4 p, Hb зз EE ы ылда з кыз гш сар олсыз гышы 26.8 26 ~ .8 
Humidity: Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent, 
qp bet ARE EN E hes ee TT 88.8 | 91.5 42.5 
ТОЕ comu с RSE ыз м Мб иод ауысы Ье N E 79.9 81.2 41.3 
DO ааа по оба Сы Жыз E балада ыс ы ШЫ 83.3 87.6 +4.3 
DECEMBER, 1904. 
Beach, 
7.30 a. m. 11.30 a. m. 4 р. т. 
Date. 
Relative Relative Relative | 
Dry. | Wet. | humid- | Dry. Wot. | humid- | Dry. Wet. | humid- 
ity. ity. ity. 
o o Percent. © o Percent) 0 | о Per cent. 
TSS а Соты Sear АЫ 22.6! 21.6 | 92 26. 4 24.5 85 27.9 24.6 76 
D EE aE ee E use Мы 25 22.8 79 29 | 24 66 26.2 28.9 88 
Owe даа ашан 97.2 | 23.6 i 74 28.5 24 69 27.6 23.5 72 
RERUMS di A ХИ» шыша шо ы мы зыр 28 | 242) 78 
ии ЕН 25.5 | 22.6 | 78 28,8 23.7 65+ | 29.1 | 9445! 68 
б ху сада лы ы аа 27.4 | 24.1) 76 27 24.3 80 28 25.1| 79 
MIA T ا‎ асасы 26.4 24.4 85 28.3 | 25.5 80 21.2 25 84 
Bue cvi D کک‎ 25.1 23.2 85 28 -26 86 28.3 24.8 75 
9 42 ee eee ИЕ 25.3 24.1, 91 28.9 25.9 78 27.8 25.5 83 
JO io ome ы esl 26.9 | 24.5) 81 28.5 | 26.8 84 27.6 | 955 85 
а ра еа асылы ыы тамада кк lico soos 27.8 25.8 85 
ПРЕ Seat кые ы Ыы 26.2 24 88 29 26 79 28.1 25.5 81 
Жылы u nn E сыш 96.4| 23.7 | 79 27.7 24.8 79 28.5 25.5 78 
Ti sear cf Ca а ы 26.2 | 94.8 Q “лы лы Жы гс е ee eh oe eh i а 
Joe cerea а а 26.8 | 25.71 92 27.7 25.5 84 28 25.6 83 
16: ot hehe eS cuss 26.5 | 24.7 86 28.1! 26.1 82 29.5 27.2 84 
1 екн е 25.7 23.9 86 29.1 25.3 73 28.9 25.5 "6 
а ЖА Ыг 265 928.91 81 — € — Ho 28.2 26.3 87 
JOM ee бшш oe 25 | 93.6 | 89 28.6, 25.8 77 | 27.5 24.8| 80 
20 -2.2--IldansczislcLac 25.5| 24.4! 91 28.3 25.2 78 26.3 24 3 
РА сатуы ee m m s 24 22.7 | 89 27.5 25.4 85 4.2 25 84 
DO cec ue PFs 25.8 | 28.7 87 27.5 24.2 76 27.7 25 78 
28. Sod she шы a ccs 25.9 | 28.7 83 28 25.5 82 28.5 | 25.91 81 
РА l2 oe on sea eek 25.7 | 24 87 27.1 24.8 88 26.6 24.6 85 
95 саса ааа дада ааа ы 25.6 | 24.2| 89 27.7 24.8 79 26.9 24.7 83 
ОИ ВОИНИ УРИА 24.4, 22 80- аа еда ыр E ЕЛЕЕМ Мал tert ЧСА сас 
27 یک‎ АРЕНЕ Asa 26.3 | 24.6 87 27.4 25.3 85 26.8 25.4 89 
Oe о Drue Zaa sss 26.7 | 24.8 | 82 27.3 25.1 84 27.6 25 81 
0 РЕТООИ "AE or ЖК nS! Rete кке жие катет 
5]! Ze ы ыл eso 26.5 | 24 81 28.5 25.1 76 . 28.1 25 78 
Eh uei C EN 26.2 | 24 8 ono] 35S 0 85 НК сен 
Аустаре-------- ЖЕРГЕ БӘКЕН 84:21. n қаса I Е аа ааа 80, 52 
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Hygrometer readings, San Ramon farm—Continued. 


DECEMBER, 1904—Continued. 


Interior. 
7.30 а. т. | 11.30 а. т. 4р. т. 
Date. i £= 0 Е ESE, = ТК р 
. Rain- 
Relative Relative Relative fall, 
Dry. | Wet.) humid- | Dry. | Wet. | humid- | Dry. | Wet. | humid- ; 
: | ity. ity. ity. | 
= > ДЕ =} ies ak اس و‎ I 
. ° ° | Pereent.| ° °  |Percent.| ° o | Percent.) mm. 
415264 зт ы» э 22.5 | 21.9 95 | 26.5 | 21,6| 8 26.4 | 25 s | Trace, 
ИИ tone 25 |92.8 83 | 28.7 |25.4| 7 1965|9L7| в | 0 
BREE EEE EES 28.3 | 25,2 77 | 28.7 | 25.6| 8 |7 [95 74 | o 
OE EE EE EE s 24.3 28 | BOs د ا‎ S 27,2 | 202 78 0 
НЕ LET 25.5 | 22.5 77/98 | 24 2 MI) 3 0 
ОА, 28 |94.4 74 | 27.9 | 25 79 27.2 [2.9] 88 i Trace, 
и aa PON 26.9 | 24.5 82 28 |258| м 26.8 25 | х6 rne, 
eee ene К КК 25.9 | 24,2 87 28.6 96,1| к рота [от к 0 
9| 24.9 | 4 93 | 30.6 | 27.5 | 7 27.5 9571 окт Trace, 
РИК adie 26.3 | 24.5 | 86 | 27.9 | 25 86 | 27.5 | 25 s Trace, 
Ibi ied эмн зы, крш гы ла LE қ5 0 
ОНИ 26.1 | 24 84 | 27.9 | 25 79 27.6 | 25.41 s4 0 
ны ТРЕЕ 26.3 | 24 88} 28 | 243] 74 ото [оо > 78 0 
aaa tata ты Сыз 26.5 | 24,6 - Еее және жексен E 0 
(Б Ge эш» сыр 25.4 | 23.5 85 | 27.6 254] 84 27.5 | 25 хә 1 
OS RR RO 28 | 25.6 83 | 27.6 | 25 81 M.B) 25.7 RI Tree. 
E E 25.3 | 28.9 89 278. 24.5 | 76 [28.1125 о 
ا‎ РОИИ 26.6 | 24.2 8 E ЖӘНЕН КҮНЕН 27.6 | 255 87 ' Tree. 
ЕЛА АННЕ 25.8 | 24.2 87 | 27.6 | 25 81 27.5 | 243 7 | Tree. 
Tet RE б 25.5 | 24.6 93 | 28.5 | 25.6 | 79 1926212083 5 | 1 
"NP ЕВА В 23.7 | 23 94 | 28.4 | 2541 8 27.3 28 м Тг. 
I m eur sm Re 24.8 | 23.3 88 | 27.6 | 24.2 | 76 1274) 247 50 | Trace. 
P Y tel! 26.5 | 94 81|7.5|252| sf | м l O 
DE ВИН 25.1 | 23.3 86 22|242] тв :262|2L4^ s6 л 
pL Sr Же Fs ae 25.1 | 24 91 27.5 2.5] 78  Á:965 945. $5 0 
DO ы эз ыш ыс 24.1 | 23.1 | СТЕ нен ВИ Ea MR: 0 
лы © 26.8 | 25 8 272 | 5.1 | ву 126.7] 2.6) 8 0 
OB. Seo ut шы ee 26.8 | 24.5 83 | 27.9 253 81 | 276/264) 77 0 
р ИИ 25.5 | 22.9 С Robe. Ruta [уул | кене Бек EY 0 
SE аб ata 27.7 | 24.1 74 | 29.6 | 25 00 ia 21.5 aK ' 0 
CERES 27.1 | 24.9 88 | 28.5 1255 78 |... | T ЕН E 0 
Aver Geos a el ТО HERES ESE | 79.98 p ар ж 
| 


JANUARY, 1905. 
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Hygrometer readings, San Ramon farm—Continued. 


Beach. 
7.30 a. m. 11.30 a. m. 4p.m 
Date. Ë ^ 
| Relative! | Relative Relative 
Dry. | Wet. | humid- | Dry. | Wet. | humid-| Dry Wet. | humid- 
ity. ity. ity. 

í o o Per cent. o o Рет cent. ° o Per cent. 

D ROME ЖҮНІ PPK SELENE КАК EME РИКИ Елеке жәнен MEME enn DE 
A 26 24.1| 85 29.4 | 24.2) 65 27.51 24.5 78 
Dea taan VERRE EN 26 24,3 | 87 28.61 245| 71 26.6 | 24 80 
Ее. 24.8 | 23 86 27.5 | 23.9| т 27.1! 24 77 
бл E усту с] 27.6 | 24.2) 76 27.5 | 25 82 27.1| 248| 83 
ye SER MO MICE: 25.7 | 93.2| 81 28 28.6 | 69 27.5 | 28.8) 73 
Жен еш шлу HP MM 26 ЛЕН SEES e ет сыз NEUES 97 24.6| 82 
Qaya МАЛ мырды 24.7 | 23 87 28.3 24.6) .74 26.5 | 24.4] М 
O OEE 25.5 | 23.7| 86 27.5| 24.3| 77 27.5 | 25 82 
ИЯ 25.4) 923.8 | 87 28.3 | 951) 7 26.5, 245| 85 
али. 26.8 | 24 79 29.7 | 26 74 26.8. 24. 86 
SE РЕ 229 29,5| 97 27.6) 24.9! 80 27.3] 25.1] 84 

Етектен M T De BALE ғал нал RUE 

ТЕ E EEEE LEER МРН E e ЕЕ TE ағасы НЧИ жәнен EOE 
1655. SELT ыыт teet EE EELE onde 20.1] 246) 70 | 27 24.5 | 82 
АОИ 94.41 91.9| 80 27.6| 24.6) 78 27.8) 242| 74 
ЕРЕСИ 24.1| 225] :87 27.4 | 24 75 28 24.5 | 75 
1 seam 25.1| 93.4 | 87 28.8 | 24 67 28 24.7: 76 
АА a aa RENE 24.3 23.1] 91 28 25.5) 82 28.8 253 75 
ООРТ 25.4 | 93.3! 84 28 25.8| 84 27 24.8, 84 
22 ا‎ 27.6) Dive | 80 اا‎ 27.5) 24.7 | 80 
ЕТТЕН кен кта кетте 28.8 | 25.9| 79 27.2| 25.2! 85 
ОНРО 95.1 2851 87 27,5! 25 82 27.6| 2531 84 
D JR 26 24.1| 85 28 25.3 | 80 28.5 25.8) 80 
об 25.2 | 93.41 86 28.7 | 959| 80 26.8 | 24.8} 85 
ОЕ АРЕ 24.5 | 21.8| 79 28.9 | 251! 73 27.8 | 25.1 | 80 
ӨЙ. а E URP E 24.5 | 29.5 | 85 29.4| 25.8| 75 28.9 | 25.6] 7 

АВЕО ЖАКЕН хе ЕКШЕ ROT ST, КАШЫН ua ako Л ВНИИ NS: 

EE eee АЕ 25 PS 80° is ы [кылыы сыз E уыл РОБИ 
РИ НОЖИ Секе ОРГА 28 4 | т 28.2 92481 76 

Average А EE oT 84.74 || НЕСІ ТИП ИСА 80.28 


86512. 


4 
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Hygrometer readings, San Ramon farm—Continued. 


JANUARY, 1905—Continued. 


Interior. 
7.30 а. m. 11.30 a. m. 4 p. m. | 
Date. = | з | 
l 
Relative Relative | Relative 
Dry. | Wet. | humid- | Dry. | Wet. | humid- | Dry. ! Wet. | huinid- į 
ity. ity. ity. | 
: o ° Percent, © ° Percent.) © ° Percent. | 
2 CeCe TCC КИЕ ЖШ БН БВ, З MICH DE. SM 
декан кентін EE а perl БӘКЕН NES Е о ео 
НИИ: ӨЛЕР 26.9 |244| 81 |99 | 24 6 | 27.3 | A. Woo 
E OMEN 26.5|23.9| 81 |9 |242| 68 |28 :247) Ww | 
Ор А А 26 |235| 81 |98 |236 69 |26.5:23.6| 78 
SN 279 24.5| 76 | 28.2 |25 7 |65 2441 м 
тол зы АЕ ЕКЕ 26.5 28.7] 79 28.5 23.8| 68 | 2721236] 71 
СИЕ ОИ Da) Ors al spe eR шы ИИ |266 9242 ою 
дел REESE RENE 25.9 | 23.61 87 98 | 24 72 905793 кз! 
| eM == 25.5 | 23.61 85  |285|254| 78 ABD 98 s0 | 
Түк ot саен к ы. 25.9 | 24.2| 87 |277 247] 78 26.1 24.3) 86 
TD са болыл E 27.5 24.6) 70. 29.4|95.7| 74 [2.5123] 87 
ЕТ Кт ка Ин жср 23.1 228] 98 |27 |244] 8 20.01 орто 83 
Мекен басышын гын n шағы тоға жекен DANS ыз oA 
j| acu D РИ ME „лс р с DN HAE MENT ЛЕЗДЕ [NE C 
[eim E HET Ath NEQU 29.4 25.4| 72 126.5 AA) ss 
jr ee دد‎ 25 |226| 81 | 27.5) 26 79  12.8|211. 77 
jui А ыл а rc d 24.4 | 22.9 | 88 [27.5 |24 75 1027.3 [34.2 78 
192252. ыызы дыг 24.7 | 23.2 | 88 28.8 | 23.7) 68 127.3] LB) 78 
А EEA 24.3 23.3] 92 [285 285 7 w ок l2 | 8 
Б) ы Шы шыгы % | 23.3] зт (29 |23 so от | | s 
EE nie a Sv S cw "с. ыл o ame POS ла 
[pne МИЕНИ чыл сы ТКЕН; 27.4 | 24.6 80 (7119311 ss 
ES ылыслы Ла 24.9 23.5] 89 (ә | 95 8 128 |254) к 
DBS cath ыы уш кеш 26.4 | 24.4 | 85 28.5 | 25.5 | 79 277 25 | sO 
аы аста буды с 26 4 | 87 |286 |256 79 x; |22] so | 
д ВН 24.7 22 79 |287 29 з DMD) wo ` 
ЗУ ы м) pe 77 29 25.4 15 28.3 | 25,2 | 78 ; 
e 268|24 | 8 | ERE EE ЭШ 
ылыы быз ——-— 28 12»7| O. 226 2431 ® | 
Average ||. 84.13 | | 74.65 اا‎ ETT 


Rain- 
fill. 


nin, 
0 


0 


Trace. 


0 
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Hygrometer readings, San Ramon farm—Continued. ` 


Date. 


Average 


FEBRUARY, 1905. 


7.30 a. 


22.6 
22.5 
21.7 
| 22.1 
20.5 
21.8 


22.6 
21 
24 21.8 
22 20.8 
23.6 | 21.9 
24.3 | 22 


23 


22.4 | 20.6 
22.6 | 20.9 
18 [16.3 
20.4 | 17.5 
22.1 20.4 
19.8 | 16.2 
24.2 | 21.2 


11.30 a. 


m. 


Relative 
humid- 
ity. 


m. 

Relative 

humid- | Dry. | Wet. 
ity. 

Per cent.| ° o 
87 27.2 | 24.9 
BH ЕТ Тағат! 
82 27.6 | 28.5 
87 29.3 | 25 
80 |... : 
86 28.6 | 25 
87 29 |25.3 
88 |98,7 |25 
85 28.8 | 24.8 
91 27.9 | 23.5 
90. | 27.8 | 25.1 
85 29 |95 
84 28.1 | 24.5 
82 28 | 23.7 
90 28.3 | 24.4 
87 28.4 | 23.4 
82 28.4 | 94: 
84 28.1 | 24 
85 | 28,2 | 24.5 
87 27.4 | 24 
85 | 26.8 | 21 
75 26.8 | 22.2 
87 28.5 | 24.5 
69 27.5 | 28.5 
76 28.6 | 24.5 
84.16 |------|------ 


4 р. m. 
Ват- 
` [Relative] fall. 
Dry. | Wet. | humid- 
ity. 

° o Per cent. тт. 
28.5 | 25 7 1 
Ree айсын SEER 0 
28.5 | 24.3 71 0 
27 23.5 74 0 
Жар иа ИН 0 

28.5 | 24.9 75 | Trace. 
28 | 24.5 74 | Trace. 
29 25.4 75 0 
E AEE EACLE, ba ымды 0 
28.8 | 24.3 69 -0 
келесе ыда AE - 0 
0 
28 24.9 78 0 
28.8 | 24.2 68 .0 
98.8 | 23.9 69 0 
28.6 | 24.4 7i 0 
28 23.7 70 0 
m нен lL RS 0 
0 
27.8 | 24 73 0 
28.4 | 24 69 0 
28.4 | 24 . 69 0 
27.5 | 23.1 69 0 
27.6 | 22.6 65 0 
IAAD 2 и ыр. лык ы 0 
27.3 | 23.5 72 -0 
27.4 | 23.2 70 0 
27.8 | 24 72 0 
دا دد‎ 71.4 1 


2 


СА 
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Hygrometer readings, San Ramon farm—Continued, 


MARCH, 1905. 


7,30 a. m. 11.30 a. m. 4 p. m. 
I oo А SSS К 1 Rain- 
Date. Relative Relative Relative fall. 

Dry. | Wet. | humid- | Dry. | Wet, | humid- | Dry. Wet. humid- j 

ity. ity. р ушм А 
- ° o Per cent,| © ° Per cent.| © о Per cent. mim, 
EOI EIEN 22.4| 20.4) 84 | 28.3] 24 70 ін Aa 33 | 0 
Озы cove as EENE 22 |195| 79 27.8 | 23.5 | 70 28.5 | 25 7 | 0 
А ЙАЗ | 24.3 |92 8 284 246 73. Бо | T 
du^. teet sS >O 23.1 21 83 98 946 | 76 J ا‎ | 0 
Өзек ыы кыдын = ests кенен ката ы ыны к ee ellen уга | Е ат 0 
СЕКЕ КИЛ КЕСКЕНДЕ 28.5 | 20.6] 7 КЕТ |. |. NOE а 0 
н MCN QURE тәте Ml day Nea ae 29.1 26) 60 | 875) 243 7; T 
PR a иод: 23.6 | 22 8 |29 [9] 72 Olt si 0 
ды ска ызы 24.8 | 23 86 [282 96 вх [2.81235 75 0 
O O адаы 24 21.2) 8 Jæ 6 6: fas | 72 0 
ی ا‎ Жы! 22.2 21.2] 84 |2&7|2L2; 69 2751 28.5 7 T 
ЗЕЕ е 24.5 | 21.7 | 78 28.2 124.6 74 27.4 1916 80 0 
| teer 24 ا122.1‎ 85 [28.51 5.5 78 fa non К 0 
ЕЕК 25.2 | 23.3 | 85 |986 26 81 |959 25.5 т 0 
E ris SE гей 95 |22 77 299 |254. 7 )R 6 25.5! 78 0 
бырышы суы 25 |28 | а IS) 7 (оті | H 0 
| Se ere irre ТҮН 25.5 238.5 м |29 |26 | 79 les jong’ at Trace, 
ТСК КАТЫ 217 22.9| 86 ]|986 20 а i. CCP MERI 0 
НЕ 25.8 238.8 85 29812621 7 (29 i961 W 0 
D cm oo sce? 26.1 | 23.8] 83 29.5 | 96.41 80 97.91 25.7 / 8 0 
Sree Stee асте MAT 24.5 |02,5) 84 20.5 265] 79 [29 21 хо T 
ОКНЕ 26 |93.4| 80 | 29.5] 97 82 1292 озо F 0 
P HERE EERIE 26.5 23.9 80 |291| 26.3] 80 | 0 
ТКИ КОЖА за 25 122.8; 88 |?9з 2651 80 Slog > 0 
асы а эс 26.2 23.3 8 199 50| as |охз ws. w 0 
26-..---..-2.............00.....2....Л22. таз =a немен ADOS ЖЕРИ n 
РН 26.7 | 24 9 2.7) 271! ы 27155 жо: 0 
ДИСНЕЙ 27 | 24 8 [296 26 | 95 J eee | 0 
7 mE 26.2 | 23.6) 81 |31 | 27 73 | 29.8163 т | T 
30 eee ee a 27.4 | 24.6) 80 | 29.3] 26 7 |8 95176 | Trace. 
c MEAN 26 |241| 88  |29.6|263| v; | |н в | 0 
Average _.. 5. | 81.96 |... 75.40 | ETE т 39. 0 

| | : 


| 
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Hygrometer readings, San Ramon farm—Continued. 


APRIL, 1905. 


7.30 a. m. , 11.30 а. m. _4р. m. 
Pite: Relative Relative Relative Mil. 
Dry. | Wet. | humid- | Dry. | Wet. | humid- | Dry. | Wet. | humid- 
ity. ity. ity. 

| 9 o Pereent, | 9 o Percent.| ° о Рет cent. mm. 

Дыт: е eccl 26.4 | 24.9 | 88 28.1 | 25.9 8612 lla ee 0.5 
OD lyn кошелер эш ا‎ ee БЕСЫ eae ce nia breit Ym ZL Pesce su ا‎ ёш ызы кул 0 

без ллы бала а гу {з ыы шшш шш ыры 28.8 | 26.2 81 | 29 26 79 Trace. 
Tay eed s | 27.1 | 24.5 | 81 31 27.6 77 | 30 | 25.9] 72 0 
ЗЕЕ ааа a TE 26.9 | 24.1 | 79 30.5 | 25.3 66 | 29.3 | 25 70 0 
[rer 25.6 | 23.8 | 86 30.6 | 26.2 70 | 28.9 | 25.5 76 0 

I PIE EEN 232 ا‎ 26.6 24.5 | 84 30 25.9 72 | 28.9 | 25.3 75 Trace. 
Spol нз ту БАНАНА 26.7 | 24.6 | 8+ 28.8 | 26 80 | 30.5 | 26.9 76 0 
Өз faba Sos ORS Tot Кы 26.9 | 25.1 | 86 29.4 | 26.4 79 | 28.6 | 25.4 7i 0 

SI EE Ан оо | 2 23.4 | 87 30.6 | 26.6 73 | 29.9 | 26.1 78 Trace 
Ws foe ese m CE tusa a =s. | 25,2 | 23.2! 85 28.9 | 26.2 80 | 28 26 85 3 

VD Z: Е ИН 24.7 | 28.6 | 91 28.9 | 26.1 80 | 29.4 | 26.5 80 Trace. 
18-25... ы 22 25.8 | 23.9 | 85 28.7 | 26.2 82 | 26 24.4 87 9 

Va ВЕ saman БЕРЕКЕ Бан ВОР u aa a В Seek КАКЫ жанны [ee ee Trace. 
ео | 26.1 | 23.8 | 82 29.3 | 26.4 79 | 30.7 | 26.2 69 0 
16s аа OG EF АНЫН ШЕП ^ НН Жең Еттен жене ане eee ce eee 0 
И x OS шамасы wu wama Srt asas a le asa he icai. T rcl 0 
18: en ےا ی یک‎ НЫ ees | Е келен ESEA ج‎ 0 
JO: کید‎ 27.2 | 24.3 | 78 29.4 | 26 75 | 28.6 | 25.5 77 0 
Оў жыл ыллым маселеде. 26.5 | 24.1 | 81 30 26. 8 77 | 28.8 | 26 79 0 
Кл МЕКЕН fies lc ut 27.2 | 25 83 29.8 | 25.9 72 | 30 26 71 | 0 
ОО sua де ыз алыу ы oe 27.7 | 24.9 | 79 29.6 | 26 74 | 29.3 | 26.2 77 0 
А сс шше reese 26.3 | 24.2 88 30.6 | 26.2 70 | 32 26.7 64 0 
ОД ИЕ К енин ЕН 26.8 | 28.8 73 30.7 | 26.1 68 | 29.9 | 25.9 71 0 
Ора: ы} nthe те 27.2 | 24.3 | 78 31.2 | 27.4 73 |30 |266| 75 0 
OG. ccs cake ses 26.6 | 23.9 | 79 30.1 | 26.3 73 | 30.4 | 26.3 71 0 
Ой ZZ Zum gos Sam St: 27.3 | 24.8 | 81 31.1 | 26.6 69 | 29 26.7 83 0 
DB. IS ak ks а! ыы Жеш 26.9 | 24.1 ERO. ХВЕ ДЕВЫ века ана езен a tek 0 
Од u Soda See ee 2252, 26.6 | 28.7 | 77 32.2 | 27.3 67 | 32.3 | 27.9 70 0 

ЗО зе ی‎ sasa a |b esos] вене |------|-----|--------|------|-----|--------<|---------- 
| Average... E کا‎ 81.875 || 74.9: оза 75.32 12.5 


Fra. 


FIG. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PLATE I. 


. Transverse section of old root, showing continuously thickened endodermis 


and neighboring tissues.- 


. Transverse: section, 9 centimeters from tip of root, showing young endo- 


dermis, “e.” 


. Transverse section of root 4.5 millimeters in diameter, 10 eentimeters 


from tip, the hypodermal shell forming. 


. Transverse section, hypodermal shell of old root. 
. Longitudinal section, cortical parenchyma of young root in 5 per cent 


potassium nitrate, showing wrinkled walls. 
(АН figures magnified 160 diameters.) 


PLATE П. 


Root 8 millimeters in diameter, 1 centimeter from tip, surface view. 
(160 diameters.) 


. Same, longitudinal section of epidermis. (160 diameters. ) 

. Same, transverse section. (160 diameters.) 

. An old pneumathode. (1.25 diameters.) 

. Longitudinal section of young pneumathode: S= stele, Co = cortex, 


Са = еар. (2.5 diameters.) 


. Detail, area “х” іп fig. 10. (20.5 diameters.) 
. Diagram of small pneumathode, showing relation to loose inner cortex 


of parent root. (20.5 diameters.) 


. Stellate cells, cortex of pneumathode. (37.5 diameters. ) 
. Thickened cortical cells, base of old pneumathode. (87.5 diameters.) 


` PLATE JII. 


‚ Transverse section of hinge, chlorophyll- bearing tissue indicated by xti- 


pelling. (37.5 diameters.) 


. Diagram of axis of leaf: A = fibro-vaseular bundle, В = sehlerenehynia 


sheath, С = upper epidermis and hypodermis, D = green pareneliyina, 
Е = hinge, F = nether epidermis and hypodermis. (20.5 diameters.) 


. Upper epidermis, transverse section. (160 diameters.) 
. Same, longitudinal section. (160 diameters.) 
. Transverse section of stoma. (160 diameters. ) 


Tangential section, nethermost layer of green parenehyma; contents 
indieated only where bordering an intercellular Space. (160 diameters.) 
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COPELAND: ON THE WATER RELATIONS, ЕТС.] ІРнп. JOURN. Scr., Vor. I, No. 1. 


‘PLATE I. 


[Purr. JOURN. Scr, Vor. І, No. 1. 


COPELAND: ON THE WATER RELATIONS, ETC.] 


PLATE II. 


THE COCONUT AND ITS RELATION TO THE PRODUC- 
TION OF COCONUT OIL. 


By HERBERT 8. WALKER. 
(Prom the Chemical Laboratory, Bureau of Science.) 


THE SOIL. 


Coconut production from the standpoint of the quality and quantity 
of the oil yielded has hitherto not been investigated, and it was decided 
to enter into this subject as fully as possible. "Phe first problem which 
presented itself was the influence of the soil in which the trees grow on 
the yield of nuts, copra, and oil. It had been noticed for a long time that 
coconut trees growing near the seashore at San Ramon produced much 
more fruit than those standing farther inland, and it had also been stated 
that the former trees bear a better quality of nuts than the latter. 

To determine how far these facts might be accounted for by a greater 
fertility of the soil near the sea, the following analyses were made of a 
number of soils in which coconut trees were growing, the samples being 
taken at the beach as well as farther inland, aud two from Davao, where 
coconut trees flourish : 


Analyses of San Ramon soils. 


i Ë : 
Sample. ue Moisture. jon ko P207. KO. | №. | а eu Lok 
x TM x КЕ М i Ж; = РИИ ! 
60 mesh. | 
Жү зыш ма 22.5 2. 65 5. 83 0.08 0. 36 . 0.18 | 0. 012 0. 001 
Abie bes sas 7 2.45 3.06 ‚07 .52 | .03 | . 018 . 002 
лия 23 1.99 1.68 . 07 55 | .02 009 002 
Bad 52 5.11 7.93 59 58).18 018 001 
Васа 37.5 7.82 5.97 08 45 Т 001 001 
Boreas nacen 45 7.33 6.03 08 48 .03 | 006 001 
Castor ret 3.7 2.55 1.53 10 ‚88 | Ug ы ab estes шс д. 
КАГЫ: 2.1 Bo Чайыш ы ышы BOI шш. acq tane 
30 mesh. | | 
Drs a ые cad 38 2.52 1.35 Hi .18 Ql Els feces el ase 
DE u 26.9 2.96 1.71 .11 62 00Ж E 
De E 37.2 2.32 2,29 .07 | 65 OÜ e tes ote 
40 mesh. | | : Е 
ОИ _ 43.6 7.6 1.79 08 | О ралы ee 
ae = Аи 85.7 24 6.04 .24 .21 Pe) ast saa mie 
І 
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Moisture on samples E and F determined at San Ramon; on all others at the 
laboratory, Manila. 

Fine earth determined on original samples. 

Loss on N, Р,О,, K,O determined and percentages calculated to original sample 


Р on soil dried at 1002-1057, 


Soils marked “A” were taken at a distance of 60 feet from. the sea, A, being 
the surface, A, 18 inches, and A, 3 feet below. 

The B soils were taken from 2,800 feet inland, 40 feet above sea level, where 
trees were not bearing so well, and at the same depths as the A soils of correspond- 
ing numbers. 

The C soils were from the same place as those marked “A,” but were taken at 
a greater depth so as to reach the locality of the deepest roots, С, being from 
4 feet and С, from 8 feet below the surface. 

The D soils were taken from the same place and depths as the C soils. 

Soil Е was taken at a depth of 3 to 4 feet, 6 feet distant from a very healthy 
5-year-old tree near the sea. 

Soil F was taken at a depth of about 3 feet and about 1,800 feet from the sea, 
where trees do not bear so well. 


Davao soils. 


" Fine Mois- Loss on 7 + 
Sample. | carth. ture. ignition. 220 K30. N. Cad, 
| 
40 mesh. 
95 7.60 5.42 0. 16 0. 26 0.05 2.85 
II 91.9 1.30 1.42 ‚11 ‚18 . 03 2.06 


Soil marked “1” was taken at a distance of 50 yards from the Davao River 
about 1 mile inland from the sea, where trees were growing well. | 

Soil marked “JI? was taken at the mouth of the Davao River about 50 feet 
from the sea. In this loeation a few young trees were doing fairly well. 

Both samples were taken at a depth of about 1 foot. | 


Chemically, the results of these analyses show very little difference 
between the soils near the shore and those farther inland. Тһе latter, 
contrary to what would be supposed, were found to be somewhat superior 
° to the former, although neither could be called extremely fertile. Chlo- 
rine was determined in the first six of these samples, with the idea that 
this element might play some part in the better growth of trees near the 
sea, but the amounts found were so small as to be almost negligible. 
From these results it is evident that the inferior quality. of the inland 
trees can not be explained by the analytical difference in the soils; 
neither does the salt from the sea appear to an appreciable extent, even 
around those trees which are actually growing on the beach. 

However, the superior growth of trees near the sea might well be 
accounted for theoretically by the physical characteristics of the soil 
alone. For example, the soil marked “E” in the foregoing table is prac- 
tically nothing but a very porous sand which, at a depth of 3 feet, is 
completely saturated with moisture; while F is a very stiff clay, such as 
the Spaniards formerly used for making bricks. While it is true that 
the latter contains more total moisture and plant nutriment than the 
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former, the amount available to the tree is probably not by any means as 
great, owing to the difference in porosity." In view of the large amount 
of water necessary to the life of the coconut tree, one would naturally 
expect it to grow better in an easily permeable soil rather than in one 
from which water and soluble nutriment can only be taken up with 
difficulty. The objection has been raised that according to chemical 
analyses the soils near the sea do not appear to contain swiicient. plant 
food to support life of any kind, much less that of a large and heavily 
productive tree like the coconut. 

From analyses of coconuts made at this Bureau we have found that 
nuts from San Ramon contain nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid in 
approximately the following amounts: 


| 
i Phos- 
Part. Nitrogen. | Potash, `  phorie | 
| acid. | 
Grams, Grams, | ағат». 
ІЗІН «желет шим ы 1.609 3.915 | 0.017 
ӨНЕ са 0222-2423 660 .947 | 159 
Meat - ег Co. 4. 683 32.475 1. 740 
МК ааз 1.542 1.313 Fd 
k А l 
Total d o c 8.494 | 8.650 2ST 
| i 


In 1 hectare of land on which about 173 trees are growing and produc- 
ing, a total of about 7,000 nuts per annum may be expected.” Under 
these conditions there is exhausted from the soil by the nuts alone a 
total of — | i 


| Kilos, 
p орды ананы ықыласы алыр алыл ЛЫ ДЫ Марат ыр; 50.43 
Potagll a deke 60.55 


Phosphoric acid 16.73 


In addition to this there is a large weight of material withdrawn by 
falling leaves. Each tree on an average will Jose annually 16 leaves. 
weighing about 3 kilos each, making about 8,300 kilos per year lost by 
173 trees. Analysis shows that in this weight of dry leaves there is, 
approximately— 


Kilos. 
INVER OG ы Se o ere eine ао а Lu ы t ue 31.69 
USI ы Oi ЕКИ a Sate жна р gly 74.82 
Phosphoric асїй................................................-... 24.65 


We have then а total annual drain on the soil per hectare of 


И ASS roe 9112 

Тобаш агылышы а seme tron a d sheen s 13 5. 3 
uL | DOM 

РО оо ПЕРРО 41.88 


х Бев the paper by Е. В. Copeland on the character of the roots of the Ç 
* This is on the basis of 40 nuts per tree per annum, 
San Ramon trees. 4% 


060$. 
а very high average for 
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. Assuming these figures to be approximately correct, it would appear at 
_ first glance somewhat of a puzzle to determine how the tree manages to 
thrive:and take up so much nourishment each year from a soil seemingly 
so devoid of fertility as that along the sea at San Ramon. However, 
when we consider the total amount of soil available to cach tree, the 
problem becomes a simple one. The root mass of a coconut draws nutri- 
ment from a depth of at least 2 meters below the surface of the ground 
and outward on all sides for from 34 to 63 meters distance from its base. 
It thus comes in contact with an exceedingly large mass of material and 
it makes use of all the available nourishment therein. 

In 1 hectare, or 10,000 square moters, of land there is available to the 
coconut trees planted thereon a total of at least 20,000 cubic meters of soil, 
or, if we allow a specifie gravity of about two, 40,000,000 kilos. 

. From the table of analyses of San Ramon soils, we find that the soils 


near the sea average about as follows: | 
Рег cent. 


Nitromen e RSS ани ше ыы ыны нин REEE Т sae ЫЙЫНА ЕТИН 0.07 
Potash ............... p ПИРИ аланы x ls tested 50. 

Phosphoric acid .................. ———— —————— .07 
In 40,000,000 kilos we have— i КЕ 

| | f Kilos. 

Nitrogenu ое Ru алы таны i 28,000 

Potash ЕЛ m SE ee ee — 200,000 
Phospliorie acid saia 28,000 , 


From the amount taken from the soil in each year, even though no 
fresh addition were made, we can caleulate the number of years required 
completely to exhaust this soil of its plant food as follows: . 


Years 
Nitrogen as a ES 307 
Potash mee "LC 1,478 
Phosphoric acid .......... l. ————————— À 077 


'l'hese figures are naturally only an approximation, but they show that 
even in a comparatively poor ground there exists more than an abundance 
of nourishment for the coconut tree, provided the soil itself is sufficiently 
porous and well watered.? | 

It seems very probable that in San Ramon at least, if not in most plan- 
tations along the seacoast, the nutritive material comes not from the soil 
in which the trees are actually growing but from an inexhaustible supply | 
of water, laden with plant food, which is constantly seeping down from 
the higher ground toward the ocean. This underground water supply 
would account for the flourishing condition of trees in a sandy soil near 
the sea, even in times of drought, when individuals farther inland in 
higher, less permeable ground would be dying from want of water. 


? See the paper by E. B. Copeland on the transpiration of the eoconut and the 
amount of water taken up by an individual trec. 
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Fertilization and irrigation—In the case of the less permeable soils, 
artificial irrigation during the dry season would seem to be of the utmost 
importance, and any addition to the fertility of the land, either in the 
form of manure or of a chemical fertilizer, wquld probably be repaid by 
an increased yield of fruit. For soils near the sea, under conditions such 
as exist at San Ramon, irrigation is of course unnecessary excepting т 
times of extreme drought, and fertilization would be of doubtful advan- 
tage, as the trees in such a location seem to be growing under the 
best conditions possible without any attention whatsoever. Fertilizing 
material in such localities would probably be leached out and carried into 
the sea before it could be of much. value to the trees. 


THE NUT AND ITS OIL PRODUCTION. 


The analytical methods used in compiling the accompanying tables 
were as follows: The weights, in grams, of husk, nut minus husk. shell. 
and milk were determined directly. “o avoid loss by evaporation the 
meat itself was not weighed but was assumed to be the difference between 
the weight of the whole nut (minus the husk) and the combined weights 
of shell and milk. | 


Copra.—The meat from each nut was allowed to dry in the air over night, хо 
as to assume a fairly constant weight, and was then weighed directly ; 25 grams 
were then eut into fine pieces and dried to constant weight at 100° C. for the 
determination of anhydrous сорга, the latter being calenlated back to per cent: 
in the fresh meat. To approximate the amount of commereial copra obtainable, 
an addition of about 10 per cent should be made because of the water ordinarily 
contained in this product. 

Oil.—The anhydrous copra prepared’ at San Ramon was sealed in glass bottles 
and shipped to Manila for analysis, the majority of the oil determinations being 
made by Mr. George F. Richmond, of this laboratory. Before this time much 
work had been done in devising a method for the rapid and accurate estimation of 
oil in copra. It was found to be almost impossible to make a complete extraction 
by the ordinary method of cutting fine pieces and extracting with ether in a 
Soxhlet cone. Even after the apparatus had been running for forty hours, a 
smal] increase in weight was obtained by extracting for eight hours more. Grind- 
ing with sand and then extracting with ether produced some improvement. 
Extraction with hot chloroform alone took ont a little more oil, but it was 
necessary to continue the operation for at least sixteen hours. The method finally 
used was as follows: 

A 2-gram sample was intimately ground with fine sand in a glass mortar, the 
mixture transferred to a Soxhlet cone, the mortar washed two or three times 
| with fresh sand, and then finally wiped with fat-free cotton. 
hot chloroform takes three hours. 

The chloroform is then distilled and the remaining oil dried to constant weight 
at 100° C. Experiment demonstrated that practically all the oil was extracted 
in two hours. The chloroform extract made in this way proved to be entirely 
soluble in absolute ether. The sand used was prepared from ordinary sea sand 
by taking all which went through a 30-mesh and which was retained on a 100- 
mesh sieve, heating this product for some -time to destroy organie matter and 
then afterwards extracting with ehloroform. 


The extraction with 
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Age in reference to quality of the nut.—One of the first and most 
‚ Important of the problems which presented itself was to determine the 
effect of the age and the relative maturity of the nut on the percentage 
of its various constituents; in other words, to find out the most favorable 
time for opening a nut to obtain the largest and best yield of copra and 
of oil. With this end in view, the following analyses were made of four 
series of ten nuts each: f 

Series I consisted of 10 nuts selected from a йй which had just been 
picked from the trees and which were ready to be used for making copra. 
These nuts were all fairly ripe, although the husks were still green in 
color and full of water. 

Series II was made up of 10 nuts from the same pile as Series I, but all 
were very ripe. The husks were dry and of а dead-brown color. 

Series III represents nuts which had been selected for seed and set out 
to sprout about three months before the time of analysis. They each | 
contained а small embryo or “foot” and had green sprouts protruding to 
a height of about 6 inches. The husks had absorbed a large amount of 
water while lying on the ground. | 

Series IV was a rather abnormal lot of nuts which had been set out for 
seed similarly to those in Series III, but for some reason the individual 
ones had failed to sprout, although they had been standing for six months. 
The meat had become somewhat softened and in several cases it was 
discolored and possessed a bad odor. To a greater extent than any: 
other this series shows. what large variations may exist among nuts of 
the same age. | 
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Senses I.—Ten nuts, fresh from trees but fairly ripe (all green husks). 


3 Nut minus She Meat 
| Husk. fius. Shell. Meat. 
No . 20 | 4. | z^ б i = | ` 2 = 
2d ЖЕЛАЕВ СЕРЛЕ ТЕ И 
A ° =з ° = = = > -= E 
= 50 ° En ° o e 20 7. т am 
5 2 5 9 Е © E 5 b DIA льш 
& z & Е м | Е = = = =; = 
зыка че бе ы. k 2,702 | 1,160 | 42.9 | 1,512 | 57.1 ! 200 10,& 72», 326.5 1,2. GES 
DEP сд 2,725 | 1,265 | 46.4 | 1,460 | 53.6 | 330 | 12.1) мә. ото 45.9 Мі, 
НЕЕ 3,039 | 1,510 | 49.7 | 1,529 | 50.3 | 395 3.0 | 639 2L0 SES 452 
К жиен но н Рае 3,182 | 1,547 | 48.6 | 1,635 | 51.4 |. 340 10.7 | 555 15.4 DLS 07.2 
h TENOR ل‎ 2, 830 1,300 | 45.9 1,530 | 51.1 209 ! 10.6 606 21.4 {л 5525 
асе 2,316 | 1,106 | 47.8 1,210 152,2 | 239 i 10.3 al 23.4 Чет 55.4 
Е: 2,872 1,157 | 40.3 | 1,715 | 59.7 | B88 |. ILS 652) орт 449 м1 
аа 2,930 | 1,350 | 46.1 1,580 : 53.9 | 345 1.8 550) 19.5 ASL NM. 
Ошка аз 2,100 925 | 44.0 1,175 | 56.0 | 260 12.4 му 1.1 аты 
ТО СЕНИ АЛАҒАН 3,787 1,915 | 50.6 1,872 | 49.4 395 | 10.4 7157: 15,9 М.т 48.5 
Average __-_| 2,848 | 1,323 БЕ 1,525 | 53.51 B23) 1134 ӨМІ BLS 463 ARS 
Eie SE сағы. pageran = — зуе = — ay eee ~ = ы د‎ i > = 
Зорга (g E RIS ; Calculated to per cent in 
Copra (anhydrous). Milk. | Oil. nütfrees ron: isk 
а i 
: E 
a |= 
No. = | S |° 
Š = -8 | PE ii | 
E - я я д += mg = I 
q oa д $ ES o š z 
515 [5 1251508 ЕЕ 2 zx 
9 5 ы B 5 B 5 ы У 5 = = x 
Е|А| & E A РА ee 2 B Ж 
== x Emp | ---- 
ЖЕНИ 327 | 67.2 | 32.8 | 12.1 | 527 | 19.5 | 220 | 8.1 : 1&8 [47.0 212 302. 0153 
PA AE Rok cee АЯ 259 | 66.4 | 33.6 | 9.5 | 510 | 19.8 БҮРЕ 6.3 | 22.6 | 40.4. 17.7 37.0 BIN 
Bul esl 351 | 69.3 | 30.7 | 11.5 | 495 | 16:3 | 243 | KO 25.8 M.S оло 39224 15.9 
ВИ 192 | 59.8 | 40.2 | 6.0 | 710 | 22.3 | 5 | 3.6 20.8 | B.S 1,7 43.03 7.0 
Балаша шал ESA 270 | 63.4 | 36.6 | 9.5 | 625 | 22.1 | 171) 6.0, 10.5 80.6 17.7 40.9 V1.2 
бышыш E sZ t 250 | 64.9 | 35.1 | 10.8 | 430 | 18.6 | 162 | 7.0 19.8 | 44.7 | 20.7 355.5. 10.1 
ти 287 | 62.3 | 37.7 | 10.0 | 725 | 25.2 | 179 | 6.2 | 19.7 | 38.0 | 16.7 42.5 10.1 
Сери лышы ios. 281 | 63.0 | 37.0 | 9.6 | 655 | 22.3 1 177 | 6.0. 21.8 | 36.7 : WS 415 11.2 
Ө ае з ы bell ыд 269 | 65.3 | 31.7 | 12.8 | 410 | 19.5 | 176 | 8.4 | 22.1 | 43.0 22.9 ; 4.9. 15.0 
10 -.-—--.----------| 871 | 68.7 | 31.3 | 9.8 | 760 | 20.1 | 255 6.7 | 21.1 | 38.3. 198 49.6 13.6 
Average ....| 286 | 65.0 | 35.0 | 10.2 | 588 | 20.6 | 187 | 6.6 | 21,2 | 40.5 5189; 383 124 
: i i 
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SERIES IL.— Ten nuts, very ripe (dead-brown husks). 


[Selected from pile of several thousand.] 


Д Nut minus 
| Husk, husk. Shell. Meat 
ы 
E 
Е = Я ы я = я ы a Od шы 
Z= Ф д Ф < 0 < Ф ° = ° o 
Е w |$ ыы a] = 
© я Ф = © = o м но = 
& (E ае |e |e SEDE |e? [A 
J: ss eee 2,616 665 | 25.4 | 1,951 | 74.6 | 352 | 13.5| 774 | 29.6] 43.5 | 56.5 
2 ددد‎ re id 1, 935 350 | 18.1 | 1,585 | 81.9 | 328 | 17.0 | 602 | 31.1 | 59.9 | 40.1 
ВЕ Loma 2, 025 460 | 22.7; 1,565 | 77.8 | 262 | 19.0! 644 | 32.5 | 50.9 | 49.1 
4 сады EE 1,681 332 | 19.7 | 1,349 | 80.3 | 283 | 16.8 | 596 | 35.6 51.5 | 48.5 
АРДЕНИ 2,070 ‚480 | 28.2 | 1, 590 | 76.8 | 320 | 15.5 | 585 | 28.2 | 51.6 | 48.4 
Dt Syne ъс 2,192 647 | 29.5 | 1,545 | 70.5 | 380 | 17.4) 715 | 32.6 | 56.3 | 48.7 
асс. енын 2,945 460 | 15.6 | 2, 485 | 84.4 | 430 | 14.6) 980] 33.3 | 42.4 | 57.6 
PNN P PPE SEES 1,948 437 | 22.4 1,511 77.6 | 330 | 17.0| 64 | 32.9| 56.9 43.1 
prec 2, 049 500 | 24.4 | 1,549 | 75.6 | 309 15.1 675 | 32.9| 51.7 | 48.3 
j| зз, 1,735 495 | 24.5 | 1,310 | 75.5 | 260 | 15.0 590 | 34.0 | 54.4 | 45.6 
Average_____ 2,120 476 | 22.6 | 1,644 77.5 | 326 | 15.5 | 680 | 32.3 52.0 | 48.0 
| 
> т ; Calculated to per cent in 
Copra (anhydrous). Milk. Oil. ut fréo-from husk: 
& |E 
No. = = °. 
° > |° 
+ ә мәд = 4 + 
ГЕЯ a | Se] d a |# я . 
al а зае |° а ag |ы 
€ ы н ы © ы D ы ° ë = = 
м | Ба 
It зл CEI xm 337 | 54.0 | 46.0 | 12.9 825 | 31.5 | 182 | 7.0 18.0 | 39.7 | 17.3 | 42.3 | 9.3 
сы Su D 360 | 66.4 | 33.6 | 18.6 655 | 33.8 | 239 [12.8 20.7 | 38.0 | 22.7 | 41.3 | 15.1 
Seco сызга CU 328 | 61.7 | 38.3 | 16.2 659 | 31.8 | 202 [10.0 16.7 | 41.2 | 21.0 | 42.1 | 12.9 
dut ned э. 545 307 62.2 | 37.8 | 18.3 470 | 28.0 | 191 11.4 21.0 | 44.2 | 22.8 | 84.8 | 14.2 
Б MIR LIA 302 | 59.6 | 40.4 | 14.6 685 | 33.1 | 180 8.7 20.1 | 36.8 | 19.0 | 43.1 | 11.3 
безашадыы дады 402 | 58.9 | 41.1 | 18.3 450 | 20.5 | 987 10.8 124.6 | 46.3 | 26.0 | 29.1 | 15.3 
SER ru quc 415 | 58.1 41.9 | 14.1 1,075 | 36.5 | 241 | 8.2 17.8 | 39.4 | 16.7 | 4.3 | 9.7 
8. ی‎ ы ay 365 | 66.3 | 33.7 | 18.7 540 | 27.7 | 242 12.4 21.8 | 42.4 | 24.2 | 35.8 | 16.0 
ا ک9‎ ЕН 349 | 63.3 | 36.7 | 17.0 565 | 27.6 | 221 10.8 19.9 | 43.6 | 22.5 | 36.5 | 14.3 
10 5. acci 321 | 63.1 | 36.9 | 18.5 460 | 26.5 | 208 11.7 19.9 | 45.0 | 24.5 | 85.1 | 15.5 
Se = | — Hp = ees ыл ыалы 
Averago____ 349 | 61.4 | 38.6 16.7 638 | 29.7 | 214 10.3 20.0 | 41.7 | 21.7 | 38.3 | 13.4 
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a Milk very turbid, 
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Serres III. —Nuts stored three months, just beginning to sprout. 


: Nut minus ihe Ment. 
| Husk. husk. Shell, eu 
65 20 | | Мен MN IE NL 
: ° ; еле ШЕТ a late | И 76 
Е я | я S |= | š | š Е <š БЕ 
Е ыы 1 5 Te 74 
š Е Б H S 5 эн im pM S 
а 
Hm = A Eun cuc | 
лее 2,985 | 15 | 1,813 | 44.7 | 1,622 | 55.3 | 326 111.1; 712252 57.2 ds 
ЖЕ ЖИА 2,133 | 25 | 1,060 | 49.7 | 1,073 | 50.3 | 232: 10.9 ! Аш 25.9 мт quan 
ПРЕЗ eer ae 1,966 | 15. 729 | 87.1] 1,287 | 62.9 | 275 HO! BT , 29.3. Ma7 ILB 
| с зала 1,666 | 10| 565 33.9 | 11011 66.1 | 212; 11.5 : 509 20.6, DRS 17.2 
Бс ааа de 2,791 | 90|1,65% | 59.2 | 1,138 | 40.8 | 232; хз. 561 20.17499 AO] 
| КСАРАДЫА 2,537 5 | 1,395 | 55.0 | 1,142 | 45.0 | 285; 11.27 505 19,9 DRS ата 
ти. Вены 2,664 | 50| 973 | 36.5 | 1,691 | 63.5 | 299 : 0.2 752 00590 ва AD] 
СН 3,993 5 | 2,731 | 68.4 | 1,262 | 31,6 | 281 |. 7.0, A36 13.1 51.5 45.2 
Ql دد‎ asua Да 5,062 | 15 | 8,115 | 61.5 | 1,947 88.5] 398) 7.9. 819. 16.5 40B мт 
ТО аон 2.300 | 10 | 1,160 | 50.4 | 1,140 | 49.6 | 2735119. 510 BB. ALF мп 
Average -| 2,805 | 17 | 1,469 | 49.6 | 1,335 | 50.4] 2811 10.8 607 v3.1 51.3. 4,7 
i | MN "6 Calculated to per cent in 
Copra (anhydrous). Milk. Oil. nut free from husk. 
Ee EE ME | 
. | & |ë. ; 
a € 3 | 8s | | i | 
+ > >= - r 4 ç 
AE а кал э луд | ; 
E: Š 8 | о5 |5 |а |н z 2; 
° H E H D = © = E © = = = 
# Š | lé E ee [E EIR 5 сато 
тсе КАНЧ 407 | 62.4 | 37.6 13.9 | 570 | 1.4 | 254 1 8.7 | 20.1 B.S 951 259 13.7 
эзе ск а taste 280 | 59.5 | 40.5 | 18.1 263 | 12.3 | 167 17.8 | 21.6 | 51.5 26.1 2ha 15 
92» E а жы 311 | 63.8 | 36.2 | 15.8 | 390 | 19.8 | 199 10,1| 22,2 | 469! 285.2 312. 16.0 
| i 
ТЕЗ eee asume 269 63.6 | 36.4 | 16.1 | 340 | 20.4 171 10.3 | 22.0 46.2 , 914. 30.9 15.5 
Discs Crain oe 280 | 65.1 | 34.9 | 10.0 | 325 | 11.6 | 182 | 6.5 | 204 49.3 124,6 25.0 16,0 
бл 266 | 58.7 | 41.3 | 10.5 | 347 | 13.7 | 156 | 6.2 | 25.0 | 44.2 123.3 30.1: 13.7 
а уу. г, 375 | 60.0 | 40.0 14.1 | 590 | 22.2 925 | 4 | 17.7 | 41.5 | 29.2.99 13.3 
Bonae зш 276 | 60.6 | 39.4 | 6.9 | 440 | 1.0 | 167 | 4.2 99.9 49519,9 BLO 193 
CPI TR 342 | 62.2 37,8 | 6.8|685|13.5 | 212 | 4.2 | 99.11 43.6 | 1,6 25.2. 10.0 
O E о о 279 | 62.1 | 87.9- 12.1 | 317 | 13.8 | 173 | 7.5 | 24.0 | 47.4 | 24.5 27.8 Пл? 
Averago..... 309 | 61.8 | 38.2 | 11.9 | 427 | 15.8 191 | 7.4 | 21.6 | 15.5 | 53.5 31.4. 1455 
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SERIES IV.— Nuts stored six months which had not sprouted. 


[Most nuts of this age have sprouts 20 to 30 centimeters long.] 


- Husk. TE Shell. Meat 
= 
No. o^ | xe Е = E sla lg 
2 m н a ы 0 н 5 н n ыл 
а ЕЕ РА lela] ela ja” a’ 
Grams. 
ک1‎ шшш шмш шы 2,908 6 | 1,272 | 43.7 | 1,636 | 56.3 | 367 | 12.6 | 683 | 23.5 | 51.3 | 48.7 
аа demo, 2,541 |... 1,382 54.4 | 1,159 | 45.6 | 197 | 7,8! 492 | 19.3 | 33.0 | 67.0 
cuu euam ша 3, 419 |----_-- 1,743 51.0 | 1,676 | 49.0 | 360 | 10.5 | 666 | 19.5 | 44.1 | 55.9 
и cce ene 3,154 |. 1,462 | 46.3 | 1,692 | 53.7 | 277 | 8.8 | 800 | 25.4 | 51.3 | 48.7 
DEAD y s EM EU 2, 023 5 | 1,123 | 55.5 900 | 44.5 | 252 | 12.5 | 500 | 24.7 | 54.7 | 45.3 
бо RI. cuu 2 246: sz 1,228 | 54.0 | 1,048 | 46.0 | 160 7.0! 478 | 21.0 | 33.2 | 66.8 
the tow Sa cete Э 3, 116 |------- 1,989 | 62.2 | 1,176 | 37.8 | 260 | 8.4 536 | 17.2 | 37.3 | 62.7 
и ЛИК КАЗ 2,408 |-.------ 1,443 | 60.1 960 | 39.9 | 180 | 7.5! 453 | 18.8 | 29.3 | 70.7 
Ере СЕВЕ 9,238 Е 1,800 | 55.6 | 1,438 | 44.4 | 262 | 8.1 696 | 21.5 | 34.9 | 65.1 
ТО -ә--асесег OOS Eas 2,225 | 62.1 | 1,360 | 37.9 | 272 | 7.6 | 698 | 17.8 | 38.2 | 61.8 ` 
Average ____| 2,866 |-_----- 1,562 | 54.5 | 1,305 | 45.5 | 259 | 9.1| 594 | 20.9 | 40.7 | 59.3 
Сорга (anhydrous). Milk, Oil. Ca cu ateq zo per cent in 
ӨНЕ 
Хо. = ж 5 
o A On 
"IENC Е 
ъ 8 | 8 |55 | ЕЕ | x 
Tas rat sya h ot 350 61.4 | 38.6 | 12.1 | 580 | 20.1 | 216 | 7.4 | 22.5 | 41.6 | 21.4 | 35.5 | 13.1 
D euo ee ЫДЫ 170 | 67.7 33.8 | 6.7 | 470 | 18.5 | 115 | 4.5 | 17.0 | 42.5 | 14.7 | 40.5 | 9.9 
HARES CEES 294 | 69.0 | 31.0 | 8.6 | 650 | 19.0 | 203 | 5.9 | 21.51 39.7 | 17.5 | 38.8 | 12.1 
ылды eek былыгы 410 | 68.4 | 31.6 | 13.0 | 615 | 19.5 | 281 9.9 | 16.4 | 47.3 | 24.2 | 36.3 | 16.6 
DENSE OS дагъы 274 | 74.4 | 25.6 | 13.5 | 143 | 7.1 | 204 10.1 | 28.0 | 55.6 | 38.3 | 15.9 | 22.7 
OEE OEE 136 | 56.3 | 43.7 | 6.0 | 410 | 18.0 | 77 | 3.4 | 15.3 | 45.6 | 13.0 | 39.1 7.3 
VENGE SEE 200 | 66.2 | 33.8 | 6.4 | 380 | 12.2 | 132 | 4.2 | 22.1 | 45.6 | 17.0 | 32.3 | 11.3 
Sites iss лла 132 | 74.1 | 25.9 | 5.5 327 | 13.6 | 98 | 4.1 | 18.7 | 47.2 | 13.8 34.1 | 10.2 
Ө ы айыы еа зш 242 | 63.4 | 36.6 7.5 | 480 | 14.8 | 153 | 4.7 | 18.2 | 48.4 | 16.8 | 83.4 | 10.7 
10352 244 | 58.5 | 41.5 6.8 | 450 | 12.5 | 143 | 4.0 | 20.0 | 46.9 | 17.9 | 33.1 | 10.5 
Average.....| 245 | 65.9 | 34.1 | 8.6 | 451 15.5 | 162 | 5.8 | 20.0 | 46.0 | 19.5 | 34.0 | 12.4 


The variation among individual nuts in the foregoing analyses was rather 
greater than had been expected, and it is doubtful if even an average of ten nuts 
gives more than an approximation of their true value at a given age. 
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However, considering the average percentages as calculated to the nit 
free from husk, there appears a gradual inerease in the proportion. ol 
meat, сорга, and oil from Series I to Series ИТ, with a corresponding 
decrease in the percentage of milk, indicating that the meat is becoming 
firmer, is losing some water and gaining oil, as the nut increases in age. 
In Series IV, those nuts which had been kept for xix months, the ШЕ 
remains practically the same in amount, but there ix a marked drop in 
the proportion of сорга and oil, probably due to decomposition or ІШ 
changes which are beginning to take place in the meat. However, No. 2 
of this series, а nut in which decomposition had already set in. shows 
an abnormally high percentage of both copra and oil, а fact which is very 
hard to account for, although it is possible that this individual may have 
been still higher in these substances before decomposition began. dn 
both Series I and IV the percentage of oil in the anhydrous copra is 
considerably higher than it is in IT and III, though this is more than 
counterbalanced by а much lower proportion of copra in the meat. Both 
in very fresh and in overripe nuts there is a considerable deficiency in 
oil, but the principal loss is in the amount of copra to be obtained. this 
result being due to a higher percentage of water as compared with solid 
matter in the meat. In all these nuts it will be noticed that the propor- 
tion of shell to the whole nut varies but little. 

Analyses of nuls from the same trees bul of varying degrees of ripe- 
ness.—ln order as much as possible to eliminate the variations in the 
individual nuts, and to discover if those taken from the same tree would 
not show greater uniformity in their composition, fifty nuts from one tree 
near San Ramon were procured for analysis. 

Ten of the least ripe among these were analyzed as shown in Series V. АП of 
the individuals of this series were well developed externally, but were (ull or 
milk, and not yet suffieiently mature to be pieked for making copra. 

The ten ripest nuts of the lot were next selected (Series VII). "Their husks 
were of a dead-brown color and thoroughly dry. 

. The remaining thirty were in a condition which might be termed “fairly ripe"— 
that is, they were of the kind ordinarily used for making copra. Nine of these 
were analyzed at once (Series VI), and the remainder shipped (о Manila for 


storage and future analysis. In Series V, VI, and VII “total solids” 


in the 
milk were determined in addition to the regular analysis. 
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SERIES V.— Ten nuts not fully ripe, fresh from tree. 


” Husk. N шпа Shell. Meat. ора ае 
У) - 
No. 5 . |: . |: ‚|! j. | £|. Е . Ë 

Els als Bis [Еа |gs ssl]. 

J алде ae 4,227 | 2,995 | 70.9 | 1,232 | 29.1 ! 232 | 5.5 | 410 9.7 | 33.2 | 66.8 | 136 |_______ 
Фа aaa ЪЁ акызы 4, 018 | 2,770 | 69.0 | 1,248 | 81.0 | 240 | 6.0 | 428 | 10.6 | 34.3 | 65.7 | 147 | 66.9 
Quse Q aZ баты 4,012 | 2,882 | 71.9 | 1,130 | 28.1 | 220 | 5.5 | 378 9.4 | 30.0 | 70.0 | 114 | 68.9 
dc C uc ee: 4,535 | 3,380 | 74.5 | 1,155 | 25.5 | 219 | 4.8 | 394 8.7 | 27.7 | 72.3 | 109 | 64.5 
ЕЕ 8, 737 | 2,655 | 71.0 | 1,082 | 99.0 | 205 | 5.5 | 362 9.7 | 26.0 | 74.0 94 | 56.0 
СЛЕТИ АЕ. 3,931 | 2,787 | 70.9 | 1,144 | 29.1 | 214 | 5.5 418 | 10.6 | 33.2 | 66.8 | 139 | 62.0 
ее 3,919 | 2,850 | 72.7 | 1,069 | 27.3 | 212 | 5.4 | 847 8.9 | 29.8 70.2 | 108 | 64.6 
SU GSSs з 3,967 | 2,700 | 68.1 | 1,267 | 31.9 | 244 | 6.1 | 419 | 10.6 | 37.2 | 62.8 | 156 | 66.9 
Ө ыс элыз eos 4, 046 | 2,806 | 69.4 | 1,240 | 30.6 | 239 | 5.9 | 450 | 11.1 | 37.5 | 62.5 | 152 | 65.8 
ПО 3,187 | 1,965 | 61.7 | 1,222 | 38.3 | 240 | 7.5 | 445 | 14.0 | 48.2 | 51.8 | 214 | 69.9 
Average -| 3,958 | 2,779 | 70.0 | 1,179 | 30.0 | 227 | 5.8 | 405 | 10.3 | 33.7 | 66.3 | 136 | 64.5 


Сорта (ап- qx 5 Caleulated to per cent іп 
hydrous). Milk. Oil. nut free from husk. 
в : : 
& |Ë 2-18 
Хо. = o. = c 
в | CR] 2 E 
> = = > > 3 3 43 
Е ЕБ 818 8,43 
$ |88 Š Š p] © E Š = = 8 x 
5s 15151849948 гате |= 
в | & à 2 қ = A 2 = Š = © 
ЕЕ ВИНЕ НЫ ПЕНИ 3.2 6.0, 94.0 | 590 13.9 |------|------ 18.8 | 33.3 | 11.0 | 47.9 |... 
ا‎ 33.1 | 3.7| 5.919141 580 14.4 98 | 2.4 | 19.2 | 34.3 | 11.8 | 46.5 | 7.9 
зс t c m ___\36.1| 2.8] 65 985 52 13.2 73 | 1.8) 19.5 | 33.4 | 10.1 | 47.1 | 6.4 
Bosco ut 35.5 | 2.4] 6.5 | 93.5 | 542 | 12.0 70 | 1.6 | 19.0 | 34.1 9.4 | 46.9 | 6.1 
Баса А oed etl 44.0] 2.5] 6.7 | 93.3 | 515 | 13.8 58 | 1.4 | 18.9 | 33.5, 8.7 | 47.6 | 4.9 
б Sees 38.0) 3.5) 6.0 94.0 | 512 13.0 86 | 2.2 | 18.7 | 36.5 | 12.2 | 44.8 7.5 
RSENS SEE saa: 35.4 | 2.6 6.6 | 94.4 | 510 | 13.0 67 | 1.7 | 19.8 | 32.6 
ا‎ РИ 33.1 3.9 6.7 93.3 | 604 15.2 | 104| 2.6 | 19.3 | 33.1 
ОИЕ НИНЕ 34.2 | 3.8) 6.0] 94.0 | 551 | 13.6 | 100 | 2.5 | 19.3 | 36.3 
ПОТОКИ нЕ 30.1| 6.7| 5.6 | 94.4 | 537 | 16.8 | 150! 4.7 | 19.6 | 36.4 
Average -| 35.5 | 3.5 | 6.3 | 93.7 | 547 | 13.9 89 | 2.3 | 19.2 | 34.4 


m 


( 


0 


Series VI.— Nine nits from same tree ая Series V, Imt fairly ripe. 


"m Nut minus sun - Copra (itn. 
| Husk, husk. Shell. Meat. hydrous:, 
2 
E | : 
No. % me : a А = . с 5 5 x = 
Ë жз с - а - я me ° a oz E = ze. 
< Ф = 2 a m a э ъй 2 = -—_ 
з ъа е Tm 2:55: `F 
СИЕ E Bp2 me E 
Еч = a 2 = 2 PË |Z = = i- од 
СИИР НИЕ 1,644 | 602 | 36.6 | 1,012 | 63.4 | 207 12.6 | 460 | 95.0 50.7 4800 933 GN 
eee ON 1,670| 650 38.9 | 1,020 | 61.1 | 201 12.0 | 455 | 27.3 5.6 45.4. 0180657 
ҚМ оса 2 420 2,300 1,115 48.4 | 1,185 | 51.6 | 229 (10.0 | 506 | 22,0 ALS 42. оо обып 
dt Loc ад 2,164 | 1,075 | 49.7 | 1,089 | 50.3 | 217 |10.0 | 465 | 21.4 - 9.5. 49.5. 2935 в 
РИА 2,519 | 1,294 | 51.4 | 1,225 | 48.6 | 931 | 9.1 | 501 | 19.9 ° 49.5 20,5 218. 601 
ПИТЕРИ 1,948 | 992 50.9, 950 | 49.1 186 | 9.6 | 400 | 205 , 53.6 46.4 2915 клх 
с-сы 3,467 | 2,262 | 65.2 | 1,205 | 34.8 | 932 | 6.71 473 | 13.7. 435 DL 915 аура 
беу эы ые куы 2,512 | 1,440 | 57.3 | 1,072 | 42.7 | 197 | 7.914501 17.9. 50.4 49,6. 97064 
Өен е. ul 3,230 | 1,985 | 61.4 | 1,245 | 38.6 | 229 | 7.1 | A71 114.6 ARBO AITO ох 63.7 
Average -| 2,384 | 1,268 | 51.1 | 1,116 | 48.9 [24 | 9.4 | 465 20.6 501 49.0. зе юрт 
——— ا ا‎ Mh 
Copra (an- ap : Caleulnted to per cent in 
hydrous). Milk. Qn nut free from husk. 
|e z as ағаш p A 
ë в = © i 
No. = m E S | | 
5, °= 2 z ! | 
чә = = = E | ; і 
я 55 ы Я a |] ele) E | 
° c = = > | s 
° оваз sia) š = i= |] а 
ы © ы = то 51512 B = 
шш Sela |) A E £ |) ere pe š 23 
je сызы балай 36.2 | 14.2 | 376 | 22.8 | 141956 HO 90 19.9 14,1 о 1052 
QE АЗ кезу Аы ше. 87.8 | 14,9 364 | 21.8 4.1 492.9 | 126 ! 9.3 19.7 ALG 24,3. 337. 03 
Beet u thee es. 35.7 11.4 | 450 | 19.6] 5.0 | 95.0 | 109] 7.3 | 19.3 42.7. 221 хо 1L? 
dcr rie ccs) 35.9 | 10.8 | 407|18.8| 4.9 95.1 | 1531 7.0 | 19.9 2.7 эро 375,1 dux 
РЕТРО 35.9 | 9.8) 493 | 19.6 | 5.7 | 94.3 | 150 | 6.3 18.92 409 90,3 402 тп 
Boost a 34.2 11.0 |: 370 | 19.0 | 5.2 | 94.8 | 142 | 7.3|195^ 4L8 25 3&7 их 
Е ыда 93.1 6.2) 500 | 14.4| 5.6 | 94.4 |144 | 4.1] 19.3 362 158 4L5 119 
: TEM INN, 35,1 | 9.01 425 16.9] 5.8 | 94.2 |147 | 5.9184 420 2.2 296 от 
iie oi 33 6.4) 545 | 16.9] 6.0 | 94.0 | 137 | 4.2 | 18.4 QUAS dT 9.8 И.о 
Average 35.8 | 10,4 | 487 | 18.9 | 5.2 | 94.8 [150 | 6.7 | 19.3 | ит SLO ко Tan 
*'*Dead ripe.” v “Ripe.” e“Fairiy ripe.” “ОП separated, 
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Serres VIT.—Nuts from same tree as Series Г, but dead ripe. 


" Nut minus , Copra (an- 
| Husk. husk. Shell, Meat. hydrous). 
= 
š E" | 

No. E А Е А Е d ы fe fe 
| E ы E Е alia =< |Z |ва)вы 
5 9 A 9 S 9 я ° эн | so 
u 20 Š E ° 50 © aD © e E e = 
ры o ы D ы o н © ы но HE 

Ө к. ENE ка EEE а TA 
1 ا‎ 1, 624 545 | 33.6 | 1,079 | 66.4 | 217 13.4 | 462 | 28.4 | 51.9 | 48.1 
دد ا‎ 1,493 486 | 32.6 | 1,007 | 67.4 | 202 [18.5 | 450 | 30.1 | 55.1 | 44.9 
2 1,427 547 | 38.3 880 | 61.7 | 185 [18.0 | 415°] 29.1 | 58.6 | 41.4 
Ааа. | 1,495 445 | 29.8 | 1,050 | 70.2 | 187 12.5 | 438 | 29.3 | 45.3 | 54.7 
Oe vt le 1, 568 528 | 33.7 | 1,040 | 66.3 | 202 12.9 | 441 | 28.1 | 53.5 | 46.5 
ДИУ 1,487 472 | 32.8 965 | 67.2 | 198 13.8 |.487 | 30.4 | 56.7 | 43.3 
ا‎ 1,716 | 631 | 36.8 | 1,085 | 63.2 | 202 11.8 | 476 | 27.7 | 51.8 | 48.2 
Si abs ЕЛЕР 1, 564 489 | 31.3 | 1,075 | 68.7 | 206 13.1 | 483 | 30.9 | 53,3 | 46.7 
Олы Zb ы 1,452 450 | 31.0 | 1,002 | 69.0 | 188 13.0 | 436 | 30.0 | 53.5 | 46.5 
еті РЕК лы г 1,806 | 612 | 33.9 | 1,194 | 66.1 | 219 12,1 | 496 | 27.5 | 53.6 | 46.4 
| Average _| 1, 558 520 | 33.4 | 1,088 | 66.6 | 201 12.9 | 453 | 29.1 | 53.3 | 46.7 

| ! à 


Copra (an- ilk ік Calculated to per cent in | 
hydrous). ; Milk. Oil. nut free from husk. 
І a |& $8 
NO. = © u © 8 . 
+ eT 43 > + ж 
a Яя Ея ЕС . 
Sy OE фр $4 € L9 m] S m s$3 
98 Ея 
я Ея Ед ооо 
ЕН 36.1, 14.8 400 | 24.6 | 4.5 | 95.5 | 158 | 9.4 | 20.1 | 42.8 | 22.2 | 87.1 | 14.2 
ЖЕТТЕН 34.0 | 16.6 | 355 | 23.8 | 4.3 | 95.7 | 164 | 11.0 | 20.0 | 44.7 | 24.7 | 35.3 | 16.8 
Чеш а ОЕ 88.4 | 17.1 | 280 | 19.6! 5.0 95.0 | 162 | 11.3 | 21.0 | 47.2 | 27.6 | 31.8 | 18.4 
denn. ES 34.7 | 13.3 | 425 | 28.4 | 4.3 | 95.7 | 129 | 8.6 | 17.8 | 41.7 | 18.9 | 40.5 | 12.3 
RE IIE TIS 35.8 | 15.1 | 897 25.3 41 95.9 | 152 | 9.7 | 19.4 | 42.4 | 92.7 | 38.2 | 14.6 
бе. 32.9 | 17.2 | 330 | 23.0 | 4.5 195,5 | 166 | 11.6 | 20.5 | 45.3 | 25.7 | 84.2 | 17.3 
ГЕЧЕ шга» 32.5 | 14.4 | 407 | 23.7 | 4.0 | 96.0 | 166 | 9.7 | 18.6 | 48.9 | 22.7 | 37.5 | 15.3 
СРЕ S L АЗ 35.0 | 16.7 | 386 | 24.7 | 4.3 | 95.7 170 | 10.9 | 19.2 | 44.9 | 24.3 | 35.9 | 15.8 
Ga ел гым 34.4 | 16.1 | 878 | 26.0 4.6 | 95.4 |158 | 10.5 | 18.8 | 43.5 | 23.3 | 87.7 | 15.3 
10:2 252022 MER 31.7 | 14,7 | 479 | 26.5 | 4.3 | 95.7 | 182 | 10.1 | 18.3 | 41.6 | 22.3 | 40.1 | 15.2 
| Average -| 34.0 15.6 | 384 | 24.6 | 4.4 | 95.6 | 160 | 10.3 | 19.4 43.8 | 23.4 | 36.8 | 15.5 | 


While there is still some individual variation among nuts from the 
same tree, these last analyses very conclusively show the change which 
is taking place as the fruit becomes riper. ‘The average percentages of 
copra and oil, for example, in the nut free from husk in the green fruit, 
are only 11.5 and 7.5, respectively, but they rise to 21 and 13.6 in the 
“fairly ripe" nuts, and assume a maximum of 23.4 and 15.5 in the case 
of the series whieh had been allowed completely to ripen while still on 
the tree. This gain is partially due to an inerease in the percentage of 
meat, which runs 34.4, 41.7, and 43.6 in Series V, VI, and VII, respec- 
tively, at the expense of milk, which falls from 46.4 to 39 and finally to 
36.8, but it is also largely accounted for by the increase of solid matter 
and loss of water in the former. The percentage of anhydrous copra in 
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the meat of the green fruit is 33.7; it rises to 50.1 in that of the “fairly 
ripe" nuts and increases to 53.3 in those marked “dead ripe” ‘The 
“fairly ripe? nuts which had been sent to Manila showed 51.4 per cent of 
anhydrous сорга in the meat after standing during one month, and. after 
two, 53.9 per cent, this last figure being very nearly the same as that 
obtained from the “dead-ripe” nuts taken directly from the tree. The 
amount of oil obtainable from this copra also seems slightly {о Increase 
with age, running 64.5, 64.7, and 66 in the three series (V. VI, and VII). 
and in those nuts which had stood for one and two months it was found 
to be 67.09 and 67.11, respectively. llowever, it is also quite possible 
that these changes of oil content in the сорга in greater part are due to 
individual variation in the nuts themselves. 

Another interesting fact brought out by these analyses is the gradual 
decrease of the amount of the total solids in the milk as а nut grows riper. 
In green nuts this quantity averaged 6.3 per cent and the milk has a 
sweet, pleasant taste and is saturated with a gas whieh Г have proven to 
be carbon dioxide. The occurrence of an alcoholic fermentation in the 
center of a sound, growing fruit, with absolutely no access of air to the 
milk inside, is practically impossible, and, besides, analytical texts have 
proven the absence of alcohol in the fresh milk, хо that probably the 
carbon dioxide is a by-product of a process, possibly due to enzymes, which 
is constantly changing sugar and water into fat and cellulose. The milk 
from the nuts called “fairly ripe? was not so pleasant to the taste, con- 
tained very little, if any, carbon dioxide, and had decreased in total solids 
to 5.2 per cent; while the *dead-ripe? saniples produced a milk which was 
rather insipid, which contained no gas, and which in most cases had a few 
drops of clear oil floating on the surface; the total solids in the latter Bad 
been further reduced to 4.4 per cent. 

Changes taking place during the ripening of a coconul.—Vrom. the 
foregoing data, and from observations made on very young nuts. the 
following are probably the changes which a young coconut undergoes 
before it reaches maturity : 

When the young fruit first appears it consists of a white, astringent 
tasting, semifibrous mass, which afterwards is destined to form the husk ; 
and of а thin, green outer skin. The nut gradually increases in size, with 
very little change in composition, until it has grown to be about 3 inches 
in diameter. It then has a comparatively small, hollow space in the 
center which is completely filled with a watery fluid of an astringent, 
slightly acid taste, and which is much like the juice from a green husk. 
As this period begins, a rudimentary shell is formed around the inner 
surface of the nut; at first this is very thin and soft, but slowly it becomes 
thicker and harder. Not until the nut has reached its maximum 5170, 
with its shell completed, is there any indication of meat or of oily 
material. When the shell has been formed the milk changes in character, 
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it becomes rather sweet, and a slimy, gelatinous mass, having a sweetish 
taste and containing comparatively little oil begins to deposit on the 
inside of the former. At first this forms chiefly on the lower half of the 
nut, but finally it covers the whole inner surface. This pulpy mass soon 
grows thicker and denser, it increases in oil content at the expense of 
sugar in the milk, until it assumes the well-known characteristics of 
ordinary coconut meat. During this last stage the evolution of carbon 
. dioxide which previously was mentioned occurs. Even in ripe nuts, after 
they have been pieked from the tree, there seems to be a slight continua- 
tion of the hardening process in the meat, covering a period of from two 
to three months, or until the sprout makes its appearance. Then other 
changes occur, the reverse of those which had taken place previously; the 
nourishment concentrated and stored up as fat is now transformed into 
sugars and other bodies capable of being directly assimilated by the young 
plant. Ав this process goes on the embryo or “foot” gradually increases 
in size until it occupies the whole space inside the nut and makes use of 
all the nourishment contained therein for the growth of the young tree. 

Therefore, for the largest yield of copra and. oil, only thoroughly ripe 
nuts (the husks of which have begun to turn brown) should be used, and 
it is often advisable to allow the latter to stand in a dry place for a few 
weeks before they are opened. "Тһе greatest care should be taken to avoid 
using green nuts, as it is shown by the tables given above that a loss of 
` almost 50 per cent may thus result. : 

On the other hand, coconuts should not be stored too long, for in about 
three months the embryo begins to grow, and, even before that time, those 
nuts which may have been cracked or bruised in gathering, have a 
tendency to become rancid. 

Analysis of nuts of different color.—In a certain ока of San 
Ramon farm there exist, growing side by side in the same kind of soil, 
two apparently different varieties of coconut trees, one of which uni- 
formly produces nuts of a golden-yellow color, while the other bears a 
light-green fruit. Both varieties eventually turn brown at maturity. 
Analyses of these nuts are given in the accompanying tables, Series VIII 
being ten ripe nuts from a tree which bears a green fruit, while Series IX 
is made up of nuts from a tree about 50 feet away whose product is | 
yellow until it becomes “dead ripe." 
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SERIES УПГ.— Ten thoroughly тіре тіз from one tree, 


[The nuts on this tree aH have a green husk until they become ‘dead ripe," when they change 
to a dull brown.] 


` Husk, Nut minig Shell. - Meat 
u | 
< ы, 5 
ыр H | i = zx 
No € ac í = А d 2545722 [em Lys 
> = = ~ A +— = ~ = > = У 
| € E Ф Ê ° 21 5 DEC ce zl 
= E > E ` ES z E: + n qeu 
= ° н o ы > © = от, ah 
8 EC | E | БЕЛ л а г; 
Е | TON — 
ПЕ с 1,490 585 | 39.3 905 | 60.71 201] 13.7| 397. 96.6 | HG MA 
P ae зы ыы Арыз 2,160 640 | 99.6 | 1,2520 | 70.1| 275) 12.4 | BOB! 30.7 | 52.0 417.1 
ESD ЕТСЕ 1, 632 057 | 40.3 972 |59.7 | 227] 13.9 | 438 26.2] Чез пт 
کد‎ 1,482 437 | 29.5 | 1,015 | 70.51 235 | 15.9 j ABS 20,5 р ILI 556 
EEE E EEE 1,862 665 | 35.7 | 1,197 | M.B | 265] 14,2 5 ase 20,9 аа 55.7 
(eon Se: or 1,517 | 395 | 26.0 | 1,122 | 74.0 | 255 | 16.8 | 407 бок оо n 
rn E 1,702 567 | 33.3 | 1,135 | 66.7 | 260 | 15.3: 498 992 — 46.8 32 
BC seta feed: 1,623 520 | 32.0 | 1,103! 63.0 | 265 | 16.15 476 29.83 ALS SG 
Е ЕНН 1, 900 700 | 36.8 | 1,200 | 63.2 | 270] 14.2, 505 26.6 AEB MD 
1052 oiim ec 1,673 475 | 28.4 | 1,198 | 71.6 | 210] 12.6: 520; BLI 257.0 400 
Average -___| 1,704 564 | 33.1 | 1,140 | 66.9 | 247 | 14.6 | ЭК бооң»: ASS ALS 
i TM ; Caleulated to per cent in 
Copra (anhydrous). Milk | Oil. nut free from husk. 
Г тал epe е ! 
a | & | | 
No. 4 = |o | 
зов | °= | 
NF SE] | ш Я | 
Ө | Бо & bee ЕБ ЕСЕ sls | d 
w| S | 95 % | S % нее 
5 н ы = o ы © = от mU лш N 
с 5 is 5 E | 2 zi í — = 
БЕЛЕ ЕЕ кё Sin P E 3 
| i E ЖИЙ E REEF RN О: 
ТО и 177 | 64.2 | 35.8 | 11.9 | 3011 20.4 | 114 17.6 122,2 4,9 119,6 B.G 12,6 
PRESENTES 349 | 02.5 | 37.5 | 16.1 | 582 | 26.9 | 218 10.1 1 18.1 B.G | 23,0 | aS d qq 
SUAE HIT AED. 198 | 62.7 | 37.3 | 12.1 | 320 | 19.6 | 194 | 7.6 | 93.3 | 43,9 | 161 8. PRT 
` 1 
E 195 | 62.6 | 37.4 | 13.1 | 372 | 25.1 | 122 | 8.2) 22.5 141,9 | 15.7 ‚ 85.6 11.7 
ие 214 | 60.8 | 39.2 | 11.5 | 450 | 24.2 | 120 | 7.0 | 22.1 | 40.3 | 17.9 37.6 109 
быгы а o o 250 | 65.0 | 35.0 | 16.5 | 390 | 25.7 | 163 10.7 | 92.7 | 41.6 | 223 BLS 1.5 
Таз. RED RENT 233 | 67.0 | 33.0 | 13.7 | 377 22.2 | 170 | 9.2 | 22.9 | 43,9 190.5 133.2 13.5 
COPIER 242 | 64.3 | 35.7 | 14.9 | 362 | 22:3 | 156 9.6 | 21.0 | 43.2 [52.0 32.8 111 
ООР 225 | 65.9 | 34.1 | 11.9 | 425 | 22.4 | 148 | 7.8 | 22.5 | 42.1 | 18,8 . 35.4 5 12.14 
10,5 a a у к ыл м 297 | 64.6 | 35.4 | 17.7 | 467 | 27.9 | 192 11.5 | 17.5 | 43.5 9,8 | 39,0 ' 16,0 
Average ---- 238 | 64.0 | 36.0 | 13.9 | 405 | 23.7 | 151 | &.9 | 2.8 | 42.8 | 20.4 | 35.3 1.2 
| 
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SERIES ГХ.--Теп thoroughly ripe nuts from one tree. 


[These nuts have a golden-yellow color until dead ripe, when they look like those of Series VIII.] 


. | 
Husk, | Nut minus | эры Meat. 
Ë y ° £ . 
No. % I 5 : £ ñ a А РЕ в. B. 
E 5 + 3 a 5 g Og: Qu 
125818121543 |45155 
= Nc! ы D ы E ы v ы ES нЕ 
& = ORI E АЕ А Ей |À 
عي‎ m u 1,613 | 428 | 26.5 | 1,185 | 73.5 | 230 | 14,3| 495 | 30.7 47.1 | 52.9 
2. 1,960 | 520 | 26.7 | 1,440 73.3 | 256 | 13.0 | 589 | 30.0 | 53.6 | 46.4 
С ПКЕ РЕ КИИН 1,657 | 375 | 22.6 | 1,282 | 77.8 | 240| 14,5| 547 | 33.0) 58.4 | 46.6 
о Вы 1,608 | 358 | 22.0 | 1,255 | 78.0 | 235 14.5 | 545 | 33.9 | 52.7 | 49.3 
Дала ل‎ 1,653 | 385 | 20.3 | 1,318 79.7 | 245 14.8| 568| 34.4 | 53.1 | 46.9 
6. 1,577 | 560 | 35.5 | 1,017 | 64.5 | 205 | 13.0| 432 | 27.4 149.6 | 51.3 
د‎ АНИЯ. 1,780 | 510 | 28.7 | 1,270 | 71.3 | 252 | 14.2] 533 | 29.9 58.6 | 46.4 
Sua deste 1,650 | 380 | 23.0 | 1,270 77.0 247 15.0| 538 | 326 51.2 | 48.8 
| 9. 1,597 | 497 | 31.1 | 1,100 68.9 | 225 14.2) 495 | 30.9 |. 43.4 | 56.6 
ПРЕЗЕ 1,926 | 486 | 25.2 | 1,440 | 74.8 | 257 13.4 | 591 | 30.7 51.2 | 48.8 
Average ....| 1,7021] 444 | 26.2 | 1,258 | 78.8 | 239 | 14.1 | 583] 313) 50.9 | 49.1 
xd i Calculated to per cent in 
Copra (anhydrous). Milk. Oil. nut free from husk. 
‚ | Š 
No. = 5 ° | 
о |ы [ы 
" ж + d К > 
HEEE) 8148) 5 БЕ : 
50 Š © O E o [1] o = * Е м 
“9 н ы B o ы % ы $ = = 
Р 212 |2 E Š йй а бя |585 
лана u sess 23| ЕСЕ 14.5 | 460 | 28.5 | 149 | 9.2 | 19.4 | 41.8 | 19.6 | 38.8 | 12.6 
| RE EEE 315) Be 16.1 | 595 | 30.3 | 202 10.3 | 17.8 | 40.9 | 21.9 | 41.3 | 14.0 
E 292 48 17.6 | 495 | 29.8 | 187 11.8 18.7 | 42.7 | 22.8 | 38.6 | 14.6 
4 287] 9 gx |17.8 | 475 | 29.6 | 184 11.4 | 18.7 | 43.4 | 22.9 | 87.9 | 14.6 
Ба адар qu 301 | Чыч | 18.2 | 505 | 30.5 193 11.7 | 18.6 | 43.1 | 22.8 | 38.3 | 14.6 
= 
Go eet ee 214 EE 18.6 | 380 | 24.1 | 137 | 8.7 | 20.1 | 42.5 | 21.1 | 87.4 | 13.5 
Тағы таты 285) Bog 16.0 485 27.2 182 10.2 | 19.9 42.0 22.4 | 38.2 | 14.4 
сыла сылы 276| "BE |167 485 29.4 |177 10.7 | 19.5 | 42.9 21.7 | 8.2 | 13.9 
асыла 25| F2 |13.5 380 28.8 |138 | 8.6 | 20.5 | 45.0 | 19.5 | 84.5 12.5 
0 ا‎ 302) 877 |15.7 592 | 30.7 | 198 10.0 | 17.9 | 41.0 | 21.0 | 41.1 | 13.4 
Average -| 272 2| 16.0 | 485 | 28.4 | 174 [10.2 | 19.1 | 42.5 | 21.6 | 38.4 | 13.8 
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Very little difference can be observed between these two varieties: the 
average weight is almost exactly the same; the percentage of husk and 
shell is somewhat lower in the yellow nuts, but this advantage to а large 
extent is counterbalanced by their percentage im milk, so that the amount 
of meat in the two remains practically the same. The yellow nuts 
average 272 grams of anhydrous copra against 238 grams in the green 
ones, which is quite decidedly in favor of the former. 

Unfortunately, the copra from Series IN was spoiled in transit to 
Manila. Calculations on the oil contents of this series were therefore 
based on the assumption that this copra would have contained 61 per 
cent oil—that is, the same percentage as that found in Series VIII. 
Figuring the yield of oil on this basis, we have an average of 124 grams 
for the yellow nuts against 154 for the green ones. However, И will be 
noticed that these tables show a difference of over 100 grams in each 
series between the maximum and minimum weight of oil. therefore. if 
another series of analyses of nuts from these iwo trees were to be made 
possibly the slight advantage in favor of the yellow nuls might be 
reversed. At any rate it may be concluded that the color of a nut has 
very little, if any, influence on its composition. 

Nuts from different localities.—In order to test the truth of the state- 
ment that coconuts produced by trees growing along the seashore are of 
a quality superior to those taken from farther inland, ten nuts were 
selected at random from a large pile gathered near the sea and analyzed 
as shown in the accompanying Series X, while a like number was secured 
from a similar one containing the product of trees growing some 1.800 


fect inland (Series ХТ). 
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SERIES X.—Ten nuts from а pile of 1,000 taken from trees near the sea. 


f Husk, | Nutminus | shell Meat. 
= 
No. $ : 33 А ag ЧИЕ ERE Aze 
ЕЕ 8 | 82) 83 
"QE Ч ОЕ РЕ Е = 
o Ф ‚Ф Ф © 
£ = f о аон E É CE [AM 
ER Cee ees 3,125 | 1,420 | 45.4 | 1,705 | 54.6 310 9.9 | 745 | 28.8 54.3 | 45.7 
pA PP RU 2,165 633 | 29.2 1,592 | 70.8 | 285 | 13.2 | 627| 29.0| 59.1 | 40.9 
нЕ 2,520 | 1,210 | 48.0 | 1,310 | 52.0 | 301 | 12.0 | 549 | 21.8 | 54.8 | 45.2 
دا ا‎ 3,492 | 1,560 | 44.7 | 1,932 | 55.3 | 425 | 12,1| 775 | 92,2! 45.0 | 55.0 
i] PD: 2,292 992 | 43.3 | 1,300 | 56.7 | 300 | 13.1| 608 | 26.5] 57.8 | 42.2 
QU. uu enm 3,215 | 1,355 | 42.1 1,860 | 57.9 | 359 | 11.2 | 701| 21.8 49.8 50.2 
V HDI ERR 2,785 | 1,405 | 50.4 1,380 49.6 | 291 | 10.5 594 21.8 | 42.2 | 57.8 
Sits oe s iat 2,512 792 | 31.5 | 1,720 68.5 | 340) 18.5 738) 29.4 | 57.3 | 42.7 
Qe ua е зды мшш 2 3,240 | 1,320 | 40.8 | 1,920 | 59.2 | 380 | 11.7 | 780 24,1| 51.5 | 48.5 
JOT а шш шш 2,765 | 1,170 | 42.3 | 1,595 | 57.7 262 9.5| 688) 24.7 | 49.7 | 50.3 
Average ....| 2,811 1,186 | 41.8 | 1,625 | 58.2 | 325 11.7 | 680, 24.4 52.2 | 47.8 
— кке | 
С Е š Calculated to per cent in 
Copra (anhydrous). Milk. Oil nut free from husk. 
а | 
a ы 
Хо. ЕШ ЕСЕ 
° A A 
pS В 4 
: ә + zu " + . + 
+ c [= = + а +> A 
я Ф Ф oa Ф < Ф А А d ç 
E ° ° Orn o0 © br ° = + я 22 
ааа 
Eid ЕЯ ния о “|° 
Ее 404 | 65.3 | 34.7 | 12.9 | 650 | 20.9 | 264 | 8.4 | 18.2 | 48.7 | 23.7 | 38.1 | 15.5 
ASE EERE s 370 | 67.3 | 32.7 | 17.1 620 | 28.6 | 249 11.5 | 18.6 | 40.9 | 24.2 | 40.5 | 16.3 
n SE REC 306 | 65.7 | 34.3 | 12.1 | 460 | 18.2 | 201 | 8.0 | 23.0 | 41.9 | 23.4 | 35.1 | 15.4 
АЕ КЕНДЕЙ 849 | 64.0 | 36.0 | 10.0 | 732 | 21.0 | 224 | 6.4 | 22.0 | 40.1 | 18.1 37.9 | 11.6 
LEP So 349 | 69.8 | 30.2 | 15.2 | 392 | 17.1 | 244 [10.1 | 23.1 | 46.8 | 26.8 | 30.1 | 18.7 
бысы eee дада $49) |: cm 10.9 | 800 | 24.9 |-----|----- 19.3 | 37.7 | 18.8 | 43.0 |-------- 
(sassa spa EEE 251 | 61.6 | 38.4 | 9.0 | 4951 17.8 | 155 | 5.6 | 21.1 | 43.0 18.2 | 35.9 | 11.2 
Өлеш AE ар 493 | 63.6 | 36.4 | 16.8 | 642 | 25.6 | 269 10.7 | 19.8 | 42.9 | 24.6 | 87.3 | 15.6 
lS 402 | 62.8 | 37.2 | 12.4 | 760 | 23.4 | 253 | 9.5 | 19.8 | 40.6 | 20.9 | 39.6 | 13.2 
ا د989 ایا د‎ 12.3 | 650 | 28.5 |_-__-|____- 16.4 | 42.8 | 21.3 | 40.3 |... 
Average..... 354 | 65.0 | 35.0 | 12.9 | 620 | 22,1 | 232 | 8.8 | 20.1 | 42.1 | 22.0 | 37.8 | 14.7 
a Yollow-green. b Brown. e Yellow. d Green. *Brown-yellow. 
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] en fr сені 11,800 Тегі. 
Series XI — Ten nuts from a pile of 1,000 taken from trees inland about 1,8001 


bs 1 
Husk. Nn shell. Meat. | 
ne Ë š ss n t ыл 
ТЕЛЕ. jah pk P ox 
а в во 
= 2 Ay 2 р Ё н = a 15 
=/ B sH Kay Ve | 
e НЄ: 41M | 1,612 | 39.2 | 2,502 ! 60.8 м0 | 13.1 | SQ NS 25.3 ALT | 
DW RE 2, 500 865 | 34.6 | озығы | 8532) 111] 726? 290; лө огы] 
CLR 2,512 69 | 26.0 | 1,860) 71.0) 332; M0, 706 29.7 оға 0 
ыы ыз, шг 2,763 воз | 31.2 | 1,900 | 68.5 | 337: 12.2; 66 2,7 at aket 
DB b. cee ешр 2,745 815 | 29.7 | 1,930 | 70.3 | BB) 12.5, то 274 м 1555 
быс тё эзди: 4,102 | 1,505 38.8 | 2,510 | 61.2 | 452; 110, ӘН 222. з АҺ 
VL 2, 485 525 | 2].1] 1,900 | 78,0 | 315 i пө ss UMD Чор 0 à 
Sb uwa Su t eN | 1,423 425 | 29.9 өн | 70.1 | 235] 165] f. вы: MAS 10.7 
ЕЕ 2,675 | 1,000 | 37.4 | 1,675 | 62.6 | 32 | шық, бз £a 9.3 от? 
02. сы ЕА 3,620) 1,170) 32.3 | 24450 | вт | 4391 121] 936 259 qua ez | 
Average ---- ЕЯ 39.0 | 1,942 | 68.0 | 374 | 13,2 | N. ооз dul aeo s 
П l 
Сорта (anhydrous). Milk. | Oil, e Аы ri ҚАНЫ Dk 
1 
! DM 
No. = | В БЕ | № | | 
яя |5815 |Z Ета | б 
еВ |š S 5 |= |= а f 
2 | ЕБ ТИЕ. ЕЕ = = = 
7 я [s а ж = = ия c ж = 
" rates is Пана бсқа ОИЕ He 
Ner sa: лыны 388 | 57.7 | 42.3 | 9246105 26.9 | 221 | ЖЕТЕС Т УТ 
Lee ae ACE 369 | 59.8 | 10.2 | 14.8 | 557 22:3 1221 | кк 21,5 A [22,8 BLIO S 
PUER 425 | 65.1 | 34.9 | 16.9 | 762 ¢ оттоо 18.9 т mns ALO 119 
EP EM 348 | 59,3 | 40.7 | 12.6 | 797 28.9 | 206 17.5 лт | 40.3. IS FQ qut 
ARA зә Ss 385 | 63.7 | 36.3 | 14.0 | ма 30.4 215 8.9 ITS | 38.9 200. BS 1.7 0 
Gin -2ісшалада дада 415 | 62.0 | 38.0 | 10.1 11,117 28.0 | 257 16.3 1850 | 306.3. 16.5 т ші 
ا‎ ОЕ. 404 | 58.8 | 41.2 | 16.3 | 705 32.0 | BS | 96 17.6 | HS. 20,6. 40.6 1924 | 
f EN ыда 280 | 61.4 | 38.6 | 19.7 | 290 20, А | 172 121° 2.5 | 45.4. 2&1 291 172! 
jore салала ee nil 295 | 63.5 | 36.5 | &4| 730 27.3 143 | 5.3 x 98.4 | 362.0 1324 4600521 
T0. yu да а тән 401 | 67.8 | 32.2 | 12.7 1,072 29.7 | 313 8.6, 17.9 | 88.2. 78.8 43.9 №6 | 
Average ....| 370 | 61.9 | 38.1 | 13.5 | 809 27.0 | 230 | 8.4 | 19.5 | 39.8 197 40,7 12.0 | 
l 1 ! | 


aGreon. ^» Brown. e Yellow-green. AYelow. 


In selecting nuts for the two preceding series of analyses no attempt 
was made to secure uniformity as to size and age. On the contrary. they 
were picked out with a view of obtaining fairly representative samples of 
the largest and of the smallest, as well as of the most and of the least 
mature in each pile, so that they would vary through a wide range of 
color and weight. On comparing the two lots it will be seen that the 
results agree very closely. Series XI averages a little higher in the total 
yield of copra, but the oil content of this copra is somewhat lower than in 
Series X, so that they yield almost exactly the same quantity of oil per 
nut. The proportion of husk taken from the seashore nuts (41.8) 13 
much larger than it is from those gathered from the mterior (32), but 
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this is compensated for by the fact that the percentage of milk in the nut, 
free from husk, and of water in the fresh meat is considerably lower in 
the former than in the latter. ‘Therefore it appears to be very evident 
that the superiority of trees growing near the sea is solely due-to the 
quantity and not to the quality of nuts they produce. 

Analyses of large numbers of nuts.—As а check on these last results, 
secured on a small scale, it was decided to determine the actual weight 
of the various products of the coconut under the conditions ordinarily 
obtaining in the manufacture of commercial copra, and, with this end 
in view, 1,000 nuts were procured from trees growing near the seashore 
and the same number from those standing in the interior. After lying 
for one month the nuts were put through the regular process for making 
copra which has previously been described. The weight in pounds of the 
whole nuts, husks, meat and shells, dried shells, and сорга was determined 
directly on an ordinary Fairbanks scale, the meat and milk being obtained 
ру difference. Five hundred nuts from cach lot were sun dried and 500 
grill dried and the resulting weight of copra multiplied by two to give 
the yield of 1,000 nuts by each method.: For the determination of moist- 
ure and oil in this copra, twenty samples were taken from cach lot, cut- 
into small pieces, and quartered down to about 100 grams. The moisture 
was determined at once, after which the сорга was sealed and sent to 
Manila to seeure the determination of the oil content. Both moisture 
and oil were determined in triplicate. 


Serres XII. 


Seashorc nuts. Inland nuts. 
Portion determined. SEE M j^ 
y Cie 1) Per cent. Weghtin Per cent. 
ا‎ — c+ | 
| Weight of 1,000... Rp А ЕС ыса жады с рызы 2,363 100.0 2,286 | 100.0 
Wusks __.._______----..------- NEN IDEE DLE S 897 | 38.0 703 30.8 
Nuts minus husks ._____------_----------------------- `. 1,466 62.0 1,582 -69.2 
Meat and shell as un suum 929 EEE 970 Iz ic uel 
Milk Ll c lll muc cm 537 22.7 603 | 26.4 
И ets 282 11.9 209)! 127 
Meat MARRE ИО РАНЕ ЕЕ 647 | 97.4 GSS 30.1 


|| 


. ; Seashore nuts. Inland nuts. 


Portion determined Sun dried. Grill dried. Sun dried. | Grill dried. 


| 

| : | 
Weight | Рег | Weight | Per | Weight | Рег | Weight Per | 
in kilos. | cent. | in kilos. | cent. | in kilos. cent. | in kilos. | cent. | 
| 


COPIA 302.1} 128| 330.2| 140| 3229] 141] 3330, 14.6 


Ой... eee I MISIONES . 182.2 7.7. 198.9 8.4 191.1 8.4 189.8 |. 8.8 
Moisture in copra ------|---------- 9.2 |----------- 8.6 |---------- 9.8 |---------- ` 10.1 


Oil in copra ....---------|---------- 60.3 |---------- 60.2 |---------- 59.2 |---------- | 57.0 
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This work, performed as it was on a large seale, agrees rather more 
closely with the results obtained from the series of ten nuts each than was 
to be expected. Неге, again, it may be observed that the proportion of 
husk from the seashore nuts is considerably higher than it ix from those 
from the interior, while the total amount of water is correspondingly less, 
so that nuts from the two localities yield practically the same amount of 
сорта and oil. 

While weighing out 1,000 nuts from the seashore trees if was found 
that 55 of them, or 5.5 per cent, were in such a bad condition as to be 
unfit for making copra, and fresh nuts had to be substituted. Ош of the 
same number from the interior only 15 were spoiled, The cause of this 
difference is probably found in the fact that the nuts from trees near the 
sea fall upon harder ground and are therefore more apt to become bruised 

and injured, and it is very possible that the inferior vield of sun-dried 
as compared with kiln-dried copra, in the case of the seashore nuts, ік 
due to this. Given perfeetly sound coconuts, the two methods of drying 
should produce equal amounts of copra, but a green nut, or one which 
has begun to decay, would undoubtedly be more subject to the attacks of 
mold, bacteria, and inseets during the comparatively long alternate 
heating and cooling incident to the sun-drying process than if H were 
dried quickly at a higher temperature. 

The figures obtained in this last series on а commercial basis establish. 
even more firmly than do the results of analyses alone, the fact that there 
is practically no difference in quality between the nuts gathered. along 

` the seashore and those from farther inland. They should also be of some 
value as representing the average yield in copra and oil from nuts pro- 
duced in the southern parts of the Islands. 


NUTS FROM DAVAO. 


The following analyses were made of ripe coconuts, collected. near 
Davao, about 1 mile inland from the sea. In this region two varieties of 
trees have been noticed, one producing large nuts rather pointed in shape. 
the other bearing a smaller, rounder fruit. 

Series XIII consists of ten of the small nuts, Series NIV of the large 
variety. On examining these figures it will be noticed that Series XILI 
shows very much the same proportion of its various constituents, as well 
as the total of oil, as the average lot of ripe nuts from San Ramon. 

Series XIV excels in total weight of oil simply because it is made up 
of larger nuts. The percentage of oil in the nut, free from husk, is the 
same in both series. The nuts in these two series were fairly uniform іп 
composition, with the exception of No. 7 in Series XIV, which had a 
total weight of only 92 grams of oil, less than one-half of the average 
` amount. | 
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Serres XITI.—Davao nuts, small. 


Nut minus 


| Husk. husk. 
= 
NO $ р sl o, d "e d 
Е Я 5 = £ | £ 5 5 
= 0 © 5р © "5b © © 
S 2 ы | Š 5/2/15 5 
= Е £a = £a E & à 
berson ышы 480 | 23.8 1,536 | 76.2 2 33.3 
Е АР е 548 1,672 | 75.3 347 28.8 
BELE Ды шл 385 1,517 | 79.8 | 317 33.9 
аса ce ада! 404 1,747 | 81.2 | 35 
Оез LDO usu 488 1,665 | 77.3 360 
6 Ll oct Sas 455 1,368 | 75.0 272 
ا‎ 427 1,805 | 80.9 | 337 
EL ы" 451 1,568 | 77.7 | 300 
SS Sd 396 1,761 | 81.7 370 
VOLE ESER 364 1,734 | 82.7 382 
Average ____ 440 1,687 | 78.8 | 334 
А ; Caleulated to рег cent in 
Copra. Milk. Oil. nut free from husk. 
Ë š 
No. © š = А | 
и | янв 
| ӨН © 9 %| Зы 
эн 5 ы © ы © 
КЕ Š E Ê |Ë 
qne E ызы. ы 16.1 | 61.1 568 | 28.2 | 198 
Da sexes Cas EPI „ж эн 15.4 | 40.6 686 | 30.9 | 139 
SRE EEE EE 18.9 | 51.5 556 | 29.2 | 185 
د‎ ss: 18.4 | 58.6 670 | 31.2 | 232 
an ale fe ulet Бык 15.9 | 58.2 640 | 29.7 | 200 
OSES 12.8 | 60.8 565 | 31.0 | 142 
ДЕН ВЕ ты 15.1 | 58.6 682 | 30.6 | 197 
СЕЕ РНР ЦА 15.5 | 54.5 620 | 30.7 | 171 
И ett a 15.8 | 52.3 718 | 33.3 | 178 
کیک ھی اد ے10‎ | 16.8 | 51.2 635 | 30.3 | 181 
Average ____ 16.1 | 54.7 634 | 30.5 | 182 | 8.8 


86512---6 
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Srmixs ХГУ. — Davao nuts, large. 


Husk. bio Shell. Meat. Copra. | 
=: ы | z | 
Ë > L 76; : 
A š © | | Sc 1 
E д à 2 £8 EE EU 
- я я د‎ cm 
ЕЕ ЕВЕ i2 
ее lel ele 
бк la E | кА [xS cp 
T or 3,070 910 | 29.6 | 2,160 | 70.4 | 452 | 14.7 | 766 | 25.0 | 43.7 | 56.3 | 335 | 10.9 
ВЕ 3,092 | 725 23.4 | 2,367 | 76.6 | 482 15.6 | 846 | 27.1 | 52.3 | 47.7 | 112 143 
ааваа 2,991 | 614 | 25.7 -1,777 | 74.3 | 308 | 12.9 | 763 | 31.9 | 53.9 | 46.1 | 11 17.2 
df ee tees 2,737 | 639 | 23.4 | 2,098 | 76.6 | 340 | 12.4 | 861 | 31,5 | 47.7 | 52.3 | 411, 19.0. 
Bim. _____| 2,483 | 752 | 30.3 | 1,731 | 69.7 | 338 | 13.4 | 715 | 28.8 | 54.5 | 45.5 S dn | 
ада а 2,367 | 765 | 32.3 | 1,602 | 67.7 | 320 13.5 | 686 | 29.0 43.9 | 56.1 | 301 ine 
АА 1,897 | 608 | 32.0 | 1,289 | 68.0 | 244 | 12.9 | 535 | 28.2 | 31.2 | 68.8 | 167 | 8.8 
ее 2,271 | 663.| 29.2 | 1,608 | 70.8 | 327 | 14.4 | 688 | 30.3 47.4 | 52.6 | 326 141 
د‎ 2,444 | 495 | 20.2 | 1,949 | 79.8 | 330 | 13.5 | 794 | 32.5 | 49.9 | 50.1 |. 396 ; 10.2 
0 РЕ 2,526 | 516 | 20.4 | 2,010 | 79.6 | 323 | 12.8 | 799 | 31.6 51.6 | 48.4 | 413 16.3 
Average -| 2,598 | 669 | 26.7 | 1,859 | 78.3 | 346 | 13.6 | 745 | 29.6 | 47.6 | 52.1 | 14.2 


сорғы | a. шен o0 0 
| = 2 i 
No. = = ` PH | . +: 
Ен, | ү... x 
5 ЕЙ ЕЛ © 5 19 Э = E 24 | 
ваз БЕ |е Ыл |Е Е 
x ay = еи © | = a @ л | © " A a = 
janse sss s 59.3 | 40.7 | 942 | 30.7 |... | 199| 6.5| 209] 35.5 | 15.5] 48.6 | 9.2 
ВТР 62.9 | 37.1 [1,039 | 38.6 |... 278 | 9.0| 20.4) 35.7: 1871 43.91 1.7 
ШЕ Qu sasa at! 60.7 | 39.3 | 700 | 29.3 6| 250) 10.4| 37.3| 4291 23.1 | 39.4 | 1.0 
E 64.1 | 35.9 | 892 | 32.6 5| 263| 9.6] 16.2] 411) 196] 45. 12.6 
EEE 65.7 | 34.3 | 680 | 27.4 3| 256 | 10.3 | 19.2; 41.3 | 225) 39.3 | 148 
ا‎ 64.9 | 35.1 | 596 | 25.21. 195) 8.31 20.0] 42.8) 18.8| 27.9 122 
Was toy eeu 55.3 | 44.7 | 501 | 26.5 6| 92]. 49) 189] 41.5} 13.0 39.1 | 7.9 
Oe соли 61.0 | 38.0} 589 | 259] 4| 19| 88] 203. 428 20.3] 30665124 | 
Ok noe eae 63.8 | 36.2 | 825 | 33.8 |_____. 253 | 10.3] 16.9] 408! 20.3! 42.8 13.0 © 
102 60.8 | 39.2 875 134.61 13| 251| 9.9] 161] 39.8 20.6] 43.5 | 12.2 
Average „| 61.9 | 38.1 | 764 | 30.0 3, 224) 88| 186| 40.4] 19.2 10.7 | 12.0 ' 


* Oil separated from the milk, hence the nuts were very ripe. 


[Го be followed by a paper on “The Keeping Qualities and the Causes 
of Rancidity in. Coconut Oil" in the next, number of the JOURNAL. | 


WALKER: THE Сосохгт, ETC.) 


[рии Journ. Scr, VoL. I, No. 1, 


Prare 1. 


COCONUT PALMS GROWING ON THE BEACH AT SAN RAMON SHOWING шаоғтғағ- 


WALKER: THE COCONUT, ЕТС.] [PHIL. JOURN. Scr, Vor. I, No. 1. 


Plate H. THE NUTS SET OUT IN THE SEEDING BEDS. 


WALKER: Тик COCONUT, ЕТС.] [Pmi Journ. Ser, Vor. I, No. L 


Prave Ill. GATHERING COCONUTS IN PILES NEAR THE DRYING SHEDS. 


WALKER: THE COCONUT, кте.) 


[FniL. JOURN. Ser, Voi. I, No. I 


Piare IV. SORTING AND HUSKING NUTS ON THE BEACH NEAR THE DRYING SHENS 


WALKER: THE Сосохгт, ETC.) 


(Pmi JOURN. Ser, Vor. I, No. 1. 


Pate V. METHOD OF HUSKING THE COCONUT. 


WALKER: THE COCONUT, ETC.] | [PHIL. JOURN. Scr, Vor. I, No. 1. 


РААТЕ Vi. BREAKING ОРЕМ THE COCONUT BEFORE DRYING; THE MILK GOES TO WASTE ON THE GROUND. 


[Рви.. JOURN. Scr., Vor. I, No. 1. 


WALKER; THE COCONUT, ETC.] 


Prate Vil. SUN DRYING THE NUTS ON TRAYS. 


WALKER: THE Coconut, ЕТС.] (PHIL. JOURN. Ser, Vor. I, No. 1. 


Puare Vill, SUN DRYING, SHOWING THE NUTS ON THE TRAYS, READY TO BE PUSHED UNDER THE SHELTER. 


WALKER: THE COCONUT, кте.| 


(Pur. Journ. Scr, Vor. I, Хо. I. 


Plate ІХ. KILN USED FOR DRYING NUTS. 


WALKER: THE COCONUT, krc.] 


[4 


4 


Piate X. KILN DRYING; THE HALVES OF THE COCONUTS ARE PLACED OVER THE GRILL FOR THE PRELIMINARY DRYING. 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF SCHISTOSOMA JAPONICUM VEL 
CATTOI IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Dy PAUL G. WOOLLEY. 


(From the Serum Laboratory, Bureau of Science.) 


As long ago as 1887 Mazima, in Japan, wrote of a peculiar form of 
liver cirrhosis which was eansed by an unknown parasite. In succeeding 
years his observations received corroboration from various sources, The 
ova of this parasite were found not only in the liver but also in other 
organs, and it soon became apparent that the observers were dealing with 
a definite endemic disease which was more or less closely confined to the 
Provinces of Bingo, Yamanashi, Hiroshima, and Saga. From a town 
in Bingo (Katayama) the malady has taken its name, so that in Japan 
it is known as the “Katayama, disease.” 

In 1904 Katsurada studied fifteen cases of the infection, and in the 
stools of five found ova which resembled those of Schislosonium hama- 
fobium. Later, in dissecting dogs and cats from an infected district, 
he encountered (in a cat) flukes within the portal vessels. These he 
described (August 30, 1904) in a Japanese paper, in which he proposed 
the name Schistosomum japanicum for the parasite. Later, in Decem- 
ber, 1904, IXatsurada published again on this subject, this time in German, 
and stated that Fujinami had announced (October, 1904) the discovery 
of a female S. japonicum т а human subject. In the same year, in lesions 
of the liver, mesenteric glands, and intestines of a Chinaman from. the 
Province of Fukien, China, Catto, at that time resident medical officer 
of the Singapore quarantine station, found certain bodies which he 
believed to be eoccidia. The case was first reported as one of coccidiosis, 
but later this diagnosis was changed, and in September, 1904, the claim 
was set forth that the bodies were the ova of a new parasite. Later still, 
Blanchard, after хесіпе Catto’s specimens, gave the trematode the name 
of Schistosoma саНот, and in 1905 Catto described it under that title. 
Catto based his description upon material obtained from the human sub- 
ject, while Katsurada based his largely upon that obtained from cats, and 
this distinetion, as Stiles insists, must be taken into consideration. 

This being the case, the conclusion is fairly safe that the parasites 
deseribed from Japan and China ave of the same species. [t also seems 
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assured that they are quite different from ihe Egyptian form S. Jema- 


tobium. 

Here it is only necessary to say that the worms are characterized by the absence 
of the ciliated warts on the integument, which are a marked feature of N. itil 
bium. Minor anatomic differences are the size of the worm [average 10.43 milli- 
meters (Katsurada) 1, the length of the vas deferens, and the lobular character 


of the testes. 
The eggs are smaller than those of А. hamatobium, have blunter ends, and no 


spine. | 
А complete eomparison of the Chinese and Japanese worms and of their ova will 


be found in Stiles’s paper. 

The description of the clinical symptoms of the disease “Katayama” 
must, for the present, be taken from the Japanese reports, since in neither 
Catto’s nor my case was there any opportunity for clinical study. 

Katsurada was able to examine from 30 to 54 cases every year while 
stationed in the infected district, in which his residence extended over 
about five years. He observed but few deaths (three to five annually) 
which he considered were directly due to the parasite, but he regards the 
indirect mortality as much higher. Defective physical development is 
the rule in affected children.  Diarrhoea is usually the first symptom to 
be noted, while anemia and ascites general follow later; however. the 
most striking feature is the shape assumed by the trunk. ‘The hypogas- 
tric région seems to shrink, while the epigastric enlarges, a transverse 
furrow forming directly above the umbilicus, so that the general appear- 
ance of the abdominal region is that of an inverted gourd. Dilatation of 
the epigastric region and of the lower part of the thorax was noted even 
in patients whose liver and spleen were not much enlarged. The coni- 
monest symptoms are an initial increase in the size of the liver, followed 
by a decrease, a secondary enlargement of the spleen, a muco-sanguinous 
diarrhoea, severe attacks of ascites, and progressive anemia.  Katsurada 
found the ova of the parasite under discussion and also those of Trico- 
cephalus dispar, Uncinaria, and Ascaris lumbricoides in the stools of his 
patients. 

‘Yamagiwa described (1890) a case of Jacksonian epilepsy in which he found 
-ova in certain nodules in the brain. These ova were similar to those now 
known to occur in “Katayama.” А+ the time Yamagiwa first reported his case 
he considered these ova to be those of the lung distome, but he now believes 
himself to have been dealing with Schistosoma japonicum. 

In Catto’s case the right lobe of the liver extended for a distance of two fingers’ 


width below the costal margin and the left lobe a hand’s breadth below the 
sternum. - The spleen was enlarged. . 


My case occurred in a native Filipino who had not been out of the 
Islands and who at the time of his death was in Bilibid Prison. По died 
suddenly of a terminal bacterial infection in the course of intestinal 


amoebiasis and uncinariasis. The liver was not enlarged, but the spleen 
was somewhat increased in size. 
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The pathologie details of the Japanese cases, as deseribed by Katsurada 
(Scheube), are as follows: 


At autopsy the liver is less than normal in size and its surface is marked by 
small nodules, larger than those observed in Laennee’s cirrhosis and smaller than 
those of the usual gross form. ‘The capsule of Glisson is thickened. Microscopical 
observation shows connective tissue increase and round-cell infiltration in the 
psule of Glisson in which the ova lie, in part in the lumen or in the walls of 
the portal capillaries and in part in the connective tissue. ‘There are also fibrous 
nodules and tubercle-like areas which contain ova, although these are not com- 
monly seen in the parenchyma. In addition to their location in the liver, the 
eggs are also found in the intestinal wall (especially that of the large intestine), 
in the mesentery, in the mesenterie glands, the lungs, and the brain. Pn the 
intestinal wall they especially occur in the submucosa and often are present in 
sueh numbers as to cause the mucosa over them to become bulged out or eveu 
eroded. Kanamori (Scheube) found in one ease, in the rectum and sigmoid, 
adenomas resembling the new growths described by Kartulis in Bilharziosis. |n 
the lungs and brain the eggs are encountered in tubercle-like masses, surrounded 
by round-cell infiltration and an increase of connective tissue. 

In Catto's ease the liver and spleen were both enlarged. The condition of the 
peritoneum suggested that repeated attacks of peritonitis had occurred. "Тһе 
appendices epiploicæ were thickened and in places were matted together. The 
recto-vescical pouch was almost obliterated. The mesenteric lymph glands were 
enlarged, The liver was apparently cirrhotic. The colon was thickened and its 
mucous membrane was swollen, hyperemic, and friable, and presented small 
circular, superficial erosions and patches of necrosis. The rectum was adherent 
to the bladder. The mucosa of the ileum was congested and formed thickened 
patches. The stomach, pancreas, adrenals, kidneys, heart, and lungs showed no 
gross lesions. In sections of the liver, mesenteric glands, and bowel small oval 
bodies were found which were at first believed to be coccidia. Subsequent examina- 
tion disproved this and showed them to be the ova of a trematode. Nematode 
embryos were found in smears from the large intestine and in the vessels of a 
mesenteric lymphatic gland. In sections of the meso-colon, adult trematodes were 
found in blood vessels, and in the uterus of one of these were oval bodies corre- 
sponding to those seen free in the tissues in other sections. The parent worms 
were encountered in small groups at the bifurcations of the small mesenteric 
vessels. Where the ova had accumulated in certain places they had provoked a 
small-cell infiltration which gave rise to a proliferation of fibrous tissue. In the 
intestine, from cecum to anus, the ova roughly occupied two concentric layers— 
the one subperitoneal where they were comparatively scarce, the other submucous 
where they were innumerable. They were also plentiful in the mucosa, and more 
numerous in the necrotic areas, in which situation they were scen apparently to 
be in the process of extrusion. 

The rectum and appendix were the parts most affected in the entire intestinal 
tract. Ova were found throughout the small intestine, but only in patches and 
in comparatively small numbers. They were plentiful in the liver, lying singly 
or in large or small clumps embedded in the hypertrophied fibrous tissue, They 
were also found in the thickened trabeculae of many of the enlarged mesenteric 
glands. Ova were also encountered in the outer wall of the gall bladder, in the 
pancreas, liver capsule, the fibrous coat of the mesenteric vessels, mesenteric, 


pylorus, duodenum, jejunum, and ilenm. Ova of Trichoeephalus dispar and 


Ascaris lumbricoides were also seen in the bowel. 


The ease to be described was one of the series which formed the basis 
of a report on the pathology of intestinal amebiasis by Dr. Musgrave 
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and the writer. During the investigation of the pathologic anatomy of 
that disease I discovered the presence of the ova which, in the opinion of 


Shiga, Fujinami, and Stiles, are those of 8. japonicum v. catloi. 


The autopsy was performed by Dr. Musgrave a few minutes after the 
death of the patient. There was an old, discharging abscess on the right 
arm and another on the right side of the thorax extending into the 
pectoral muscles. The subcutaneous fat was well preserved and the 
muscles were somewhat pale. The left lung showed an intense conges- 
tion, with edema of the lower lobe. The right was also congested and 
an abscess, over which the two layers of the pleura were firmly adherent, 
was present in the lower lobe, binding the lung to the diapliragm, ribs, 
and sternum. The cavity of this abscess, resembling those seen in 
amoebiasis, was filled with a thick pus. The abdominal cavity was free 
from adhesions. The walls of the intestine were somewhat thickened and 
the mesenteric lymphatics moderately enlarged. ‘The spleen was enlarged 
and a well-marked chronic perisplenitis was present; it was adherent to 
the diaphragm, and its surface was wrinkled and pale. The liver showed 
a considerable perihepatitis and was bound to the diaphragm and abdom- 
inal wall by firm adhesions. On the dome was a large scar resembling 
that resulting from a healed abscess; about this were old and dense 
adhesions. Оп section, the liver was pale and cloudy, giving an increased 
resistance when eut. 'Phe kidneys showed a moderate parenchymatous 
degeneration. The stomach and the small intestine showed a well- 
marked eatarrhal condition, and in the former there were a few small 
hemorrhages. In the upper 40 centimeters of the small intestine there 
were a number of uncinaria. The large bowel gave evidence of amcebic 
infection throughout, but the most marked pathologic changes were in the 
transverse and descending colon, and less in the cecum and rectum. In 
the most advanced lesions the process simulated a hemorrhagic enteritis 
in which small superficial ulcerations predominated. These ulcerations 
displayed a considerable variety, but the deep-sloughing, undermined 
ulcer was not present. The appendix was not involved.  (Musgrave.) 

Microscopically, large numbers of amoebe were found in scrapings from 
the ulcers and in the intestinal contents, but none could be demonstrated 


in the pulmonary abscess. Ova of uncinaria were also present in the 


intestinal contents. | 

Tissues from the intestine, liver, and lungs were secured and pre- 
served in Kaiserling’s solution. Bits of these were embedded in celloidin 
and paraffin. Sections were stained with hematoxylin and eosin. 

The histological study showed that the mucous membrane of the large 
intestine was atrophied and, in areas, eroded. The submucosa was thick- 
ened and edematous. ‘The muscular layers presented but little change. 
The ova occurred chiefly in fibroid tissue in the submucosa, where they 


"were innumerable and surrounded by rouwnd-celled infiltration. In the 
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mucosa they were much fewer, in the subperitoncal layer very infre- 
quent, in the muscular layer absent. In the liver they were confined 
almost entirely to the perivascular tissues, and were most commonly seen 
about the intralobular vessels. They also occurred about the interlobular 
vessels and in the parenchyma. In the lungs they were found only in 
the tissue about the abscess cavity and were seen in but very small num- 
bers. Wherever they were present they were surrounded by small-cell 
infiltration and fibrosis. 

The following comparative measurements of the ova were furnished to 
me by Dr. Shiga, after he had examined my specimens and compared 
them with those of Fujinami and Manson: 


I 
| Manson. | Fujinami.| Woolley. | 
mm. mn. mm. 
Length___--_.-.---_--- 0.0728 0.0662 0. 0624 


| Breadth _------------- . 048 ‚0486 . 0436 | 


Im the opinion of Katsurada these parasites feed upon the blood and 
in this way produce the anemia which, according to the Japanese reports, 
is a common symptom of the disease. He also (see Stiles) suggests that 
the worms probably form a toxin which perhaps is the cause of the 
enlargement of the liver. The eggs may form embolisms in various 
organs, most frequently in the liver, in which they cause inflammation and 
increase in the connective tissues, producing a type of cirrhosis in which 
the surface of the organ is coarsely and irregularly granulated. These 
changes assist in bringing about more or less prominent portal stasis. 
The eggs in the mucosa and submucosa of the intestine, especially of the 
colon, cause more or less severe inflammation; resulting in part in the 
destruction, in part in the formation, of tissue, changes which are some- 
times followed by the tumor-like growths described by Kanamori, and 
sometimes by ulcers. 

Katsurada believes that the disease originates from stagnant water. lle 
says that in summer the water standing in the rice fields becomes covered 
with bubbles which break when in contact with the skin, with resulting 
itching and eruptions. Infection, then, he thinks takes place throngh the 
abraded skin. In places where artesian-well water is used and where the 
people do not wade in the bubble-covered water the disease is becoming 
less frequent. 

Since visiting the farming districts of Japan I have little doubt 
but that the disease is a water-borne one and that it originates in the 
rice fields or irrigated gardens. ‘The same is true of China. In both 
these countries the fields are fertilized by human excreta to such an extent 
that in many places traveling is most unpleasant because of the odor. 
Under such circumstances the opportunities are excellent for the trans- 
mission of a disease which is caused by a parasite the ova of which are 
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passed in the stools. Whether infection occurs through the skin or not is 
still a question, though from the distribution of the eggs in the body we 
would suppose that it occurred by the gastro-intestinal route. However, 
the same is true of uncinariasis, and still there appears to be considerable 
evidence of the occurrence of the latter infection through the skin. 

The significance of this new case is evident. It means that not only 
in China and Japan but also in the Philippines there is a disease caused 
by a blood parasite which may of itself, or by its eggs, and perhaps also 
by a toxin, produce a serious condition resulting in cirrhosis of the liver, 
splenomegaly, ascites, dysentery, progressive anemia, and also, possibly, 
epilepsy of the Jacksonian type. In certain stages of the infection the 
condition may be confused with tropical splenomegaly, of which it 
possibly is one of the much-sought-for causes; or with amoebic dysentery 
or uncinariasis, with either or both of which it may be combined, or with 
epilepsy. It is very probable, now that a case has been encountered, 
that further ones will be discovered, and perhaps it will be found to be 
nearly as common, both in China and the Philippines, as it is in Japau. 

The following method of staining the ova in the tissue was devised by 
Mr. Willyoung, of the Biological Laboratory : 

Celloidin sections were immersed in water and then stained in a solu- 
tion containing 1 per cent acid fuchsin and 2 рег cent oxalic acid. They 
were then washed in water and stained in an aqueous solution containing 
0.12 per cent of aniline blue and 1.2 per cent oxalic acid. Differentiation 
was accomplished by using acid alcohol and 80 per cent alcohol. By this 
means the ova were stained a brilliant red and the tissue a clear blue. 


SUMMARY. 


In lesions in the lungs, liver, and the bowel of a Filipino, ova have 
been found which agree in shape, size, and color with those of Schis- 
Losoma japonicum vel cattoi. 

The lesions in the bowel were ulcerations closely resembling those seen 
in some forms of amoebiasis; those in the liver were characterized by 
fibrosis. 

The symptoms were not definite, because of the mixed infection with 

other intestinal parasites. 

From these observations it follows that in China, J apan, and in the 
Philippine Islands there is a trematode worm differing characteristically 
in its morphology from the allied African species, which produces lesions, 
especially in the large intestine and liver, and which has been described 
as Schistosoma japanicum vel са Нот. The ease under observation is, to 
the best of my knowledge, the first schistosoma infection encountered in 
the Philippine Islands, and, therefore, now that it has been called to the 
attention of investigators, it seems not unlikely that other cases will be 
discovered. 
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Since the above was written, a second Chinese case of schistosomiasis has been 
recorded by Bayer (Amer. Med. (1905), X, 578). This ease was first observed by 
O. T. Logan, of Changteh, Hunan, China, who made clinical notes upon the case 
and who later sent these and specimens of the fæces to the Naval Medical School. 
The patient, a boy of 18 years, for six years had bloody stools. At 15 years of 
age he had been incapacitated for hard work. Logan found the liver aud spleen 
enlarged, the latter but slightly. The stools, which continued to show blood, 
averaged about four in twenty-four hours and were preceded by abdominal pain. 
The ova of the parasite were found in the feces, and each ovum contained a 
ciliated embryo. Logan thought the ova were those of S. japonicum, and in this 
view Stiles, Lovering, and Beyer coincide. 


From the following articles I have drawn very generously, and to 
Dr. Stiles and Dr. Shiga I wish to express my gratitude: 


Carro: Schistosoma eattoi: А New Blood Fluke of Man. Brit. Med. Jour. 
(1905), I, 11; Journ. Trop. Med. (1905), VIT, 70. | 

SCHEUBE: Ein Neues Schistosomum beim Menschen. Arch. f. Schiffs- und 
Tropen-Hygiene (1905), IX, 150. 

STILES: The New Asiatic Blood Fluke (S. japonicum, 1904; S. cattoi, 1905) of 
Man and Cats. Amer. Med. (1905), ІХ, 821. 

KATSURADA: An Endemic Disease Caused by a Special Parasite Previously Un- 
known in Japan. Sei. 1. Kwai, XXIII aud XXIV. (Review in J. А. M. А. 
(1905), XLV, 80.) 

Looss: Schistosomum japonicum Katsurada, Eine Neue Asiatische Bilharzia des 
Menschen. Centr. f. Bakt., Orig. (1905), XXXIX, 280. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fra. 1. Ova in the periportal conneetive tissue of dhe liver. Hematoxylin. 

(Photomicrograph. ) 

2. Ova in the interlobular perivascular connective tissue of liver. Hemas, 
toxvlin. (Photomierograph.) 

3. Ova in the parenchyma of the liver lobule. Shows small-celled infiltration 
aud commencing fibrosis. Hematoxylin. (Plholomieroeraph.) 

4. Ova in lung. Hematoxylin. — (Photomicrograph.) 

5. Ova in mucosa and submucosa of large intestine. Shows atrophic and inlil- 
trated condition of mucosa, dllematoxylin. | (Photomierogzra pli.) 


In all instances the photographs were made with the Zeiss photomicrographic 
apparatus, compensation ocular No. 6, objective AA; bellows at 45 centimeters. 
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A STUDY OF SOME TROPICAL ULCERATIONS OF THE SKIN 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THEIR ETIOLOGY. 


By RICHARD P. STRONG. 


(From the Biological Laboratory, Bureau of Science.) 


In Manila subacute and chronic ulcerations of the skin, of obscure 
origin, are not infrequently encountered. During the past two years I 
have examined, particularly from an etiological standpoint, all forms of 
ulceration of this nature which have come to my notice. So far, twenty- 
four instances have been studied. Many of the lesions in these cases 
differed widely in their clinical manifestations, and I was able to demon- 
strate conclusively that at least several of them varied in their etiology. 

It was originally my intention to review in detail the examination of 
each case; but on going over my notes І found so little which was charac- 
teristic or of interest in many of them that I have considered it more 
advisable here to discuss merely those instances which either proved 
etiologieally to be or seemed clinically to represent distinct and specifie 
infections. Thus, in a number of cases, a history of various primary inju- 
ries of the skin was obtained ; and although at first it was intended not to 
include in this study ulcerations occurring in the course of certain chronic 
diseases, such as leprosy, syphilis, or yaws, nevertheless, of the lesious of 
seven of the cases investigated, five later proved really to be those of yaws 
and two of syphilis. Only staphylocci, streptocci, or saprophytic bacilli 
` were isolated in the larger number of the lesions studied. However, 
in addition to those instances in which, both clinically and etiologically, | 
nothing definite could be discovered, and to the ones which represented 
lesions in the course of those chronic affections I have mentioned, three 
distinct clinical types of discase were encountered, and these will now 
be considered. 

| ULCERATION OF THE FIRST ТҮРЕ. 


In the first instance, the lesion to be discussed answers very well, both 
in its clinical appearance and in its history, to the usnal description of 
Delhi or Oriental boil, as found in the several text-books on tropical 
diseases. The history of this case may briefly be recorded as follows: 
The patient was a native woman about 35 years of age. Approximately 
six weeks before consulting me she stated that she had noticed a small red 
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spot on the right side of the chest just below the clavicle and above and 
to the right of the breast. The lump gradually enlarged, but occasioned 
little pain. When I first saw the boil it was about the size of a half 
dollar and had not opened. The skin over the center was scaly, indurated, 
and reddened. Fluctuation could be obtained. On incising the abscess 
in the center, a scanty, rather thick, purulent material was found and a 
small uleerating cavity, containing soft granulations, was exposed. On 
the following day, under cocaine anesthesia, the whole cavity was carefully 
curetted. The operation was thoroughly performed, because the patient 
insisted on leaving on the next day for the provinces to be gone for several 
months. Directions were given for the daily antiseptic dressing of the 
wound. I was unable to see her again until four months later, when, 
after repeated requests, she finally returned to the city and exhibited to 
.me a contracted scar the size of a dollar, situated over the original site 
of the lesion. She reported that the wound had gradually healed, about 
two months after leaving the city. Portions of the granulations which 
were removed with the curette were hardened in Zenker’s fluid, embedded, 
sectioned, and stained in hematoxylin-cosin, hematoxylin-picrofuchsin, 
methylene-blue-eosin, fuchsin, Borrell’s stain, and Wright’s modification 
of Romanowsky’s method. Figs. 1 to 10, inclusive, are photomicrographs 
made from these sections.’ 

The histological changes in the portions of the granulation tissue which 
were removed consist of a chronic inflammatory process in the subeuta- 
neous tissue, with areas of acute inflammation, showing cellular infiltration 
and in places necrosis, together with considerable fibrin formation. In 
addition, the infiltration consists of numbers of cells whose protoplasm 
stains poorly, of fragmented nuclei, polymorphonuclear leucocytes, and 
small round cells with deeply staining round nuclei, In places the 
lymph spaces are widened, and there is an extensive proliferation of the 
endothelial cells of the lymphatic vessels, and in some areas these 
occur in rows, thus suggesting their origin from thoir arrangement. 
There is also considerable proliferation of the fixed connective-tissue cells. 
Multinuclear giant cells are occasionally observed and plasma cells are 
fairly numerous. In certain of the inflammatory areas cosinophiles are 
greatly increased in number and not infrequently many free eosinophilic 
granules may be seen, but only occasionally a mast cell is visible here. 
In the sections a striking feature is the presence of numerous large endo- 
thelioid phagocytic cells, with a relatively large amount of protoplasm 
and with a large round or oval nucleus, which may contain a nucleolus. 
Sometimes the margins of these cells are indistinct. No bacteria are 
evident in the sections. The presence*of parasites, which are scattered 
throughout the tissue, is of chief interest. These may be described as oval 


*I wish to express my thanks to Mr. Willyoung, of the Biological Laboratory, 


for his success and interest in the staining of the parasites in the tissues of this 
case, 
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bodies, which resemble cockleshells, with a sharp outline, measuring about 
3 to 4 win their greatest diameter. In sections stained with hematoxy- 
lin and eosin they usually remain unstained ; in those treated with picro- 
fuchsin, Borrell’s blue, or Wright’s method, they are still to a large 
extent uncolored, but many contain particles of chromatin, which stain 
and which consist, first, of a rounded mass, which sometimes has the form 
of a ring, and secondly, of a small dot or rod. These bodies are found in 
large numbers, both free and inclosed in endothelioid phagocytie cells, or 
lying in a sort of matrix composed probably of degenerating tissue. As 
many as ten or twelve may be seen in a single cell. They are very definite 
organisms and there is no doubt that they are parasites. In not all of the 
cockleshells are the chromatin masses present and many of them contain 
either the ring body or the pigment dot or rod alone (figs. 5 and 9). In 
fact, it is somewhat exceptional to see both chromatin particles in the 
same parasite; от; at least, either the one or the other body alone is in 
focus at one time. "The shape of the chromatin masses also sometimes 
varies. Frequently, seal-ring-like forms are encountered (see figs. 7 and 
10), or again at times a crescentic mass of pigment is seen situated alone 
at the edge of the ring. Such examples may be observed in figs. 3 and 4. 
With Zeiss objective DD and ocular 3 the organisms appear as small dots 
and oval bodies, often lying free, but generally inclosed in phagocytic 
cells. Their appearance under this magnification is illustrated in fig. 2. 
The further discussion of these organisms will be taken up below. Agar 
cultures which were made at the time of the curetting of the lesion 
remained sterile. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood as insisting that the lesion in this case 
should be regarded as identical with Delhi boil, but merely to call attention to the 
fact that both in its clinical and in its histological appearance it has many points 
of resemblance to the latter affection. Unfortunately I did not obtain any skin 
immediately over the surface of the boil from this patient. A small portion 
which was secured from the edge of the lesion does not show any destruction of 
the papillary layer, though this shows cellular infiltration near the edge of the 
section. However, this process is more marked in the reticular and subcutaneous 


strata. As will be referred to presently, the diagnosis of Delhi boil is frequently 
extremely difficult since the affection presents so little that is distinctive and 


characteristic. 
ULCERATION OF THE SECOND TYPE. 


The second type of ulcer, when first seen, clinically differed very much 
from the one just described. The patient was a native man 25 years 
of age. The ulcer occurred in the region of the right shoulder, as may 
be seen from fig. 14. No history of injury to the skin or of trauma 
was obtained. The patient stated that a little over two months before 
I saw him, a small, red “spot” appeared over the right shoulder. This 
gradually enlarged, became hard to the touch, slightly painful, and 
finally a little fluid began to escape from the surface of the sore. Later 
the lesion became covered with a black scab. After this condition had 
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lasted for about six or seven weeks, during which time the sore slowly 
increased in size, he consulted a native physician, who first poulticed the 
area and then treated it with antiseptic dressings. About two weeks 
later he came to Manila for treatment, a diagnosis of tropical ulcer 
having been made, and he was referred by the Civil Hospital to the 
laboratory for examination. ‘The lesion revealed the condition shown 
by fig. 14. There was no longer any scab covering the entire area, 
though here and there, over the surface of the lesion, there were a few 
hardened crusts, and in other places small patches of a pseudomembrane 
of a grayish color. These patches may be distinguished in the figure. In 
general, the surface of the uleer was moist and covered with a vellowish- 
gray, purulent exudate. The base was very uneven and was covered 
with areas of necrotic tissue or with fresh granulations. The edges were 
undermined. In depth, the lesion extended through the entire skin and 
into the subeutaneous tissue and in places the muscle was just ex posed. 
Dr. Cook, of the Civil Hospital, has kindly informed me that after 
euretting and antiseptic treatment, this ulcer, finally, after three months, 
healed and the paticnt was discharged, cured. 

The lesion, in this case, when first observed by me, seemed to cor- 
respond very well with the description of “tropical sloughing phag- 
edena,” as: it is described by Manson, although the physical condition 
of the patient was otherwise good and the development of the ulcer did 
not occur exactly as Manson describes it. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to add that the lesion in this case was not syphilitic. 

Film preparations from various portions of the uleer were made on 
cover glasses, and these were examined both in a fresh condition and 
after drying and staining. While numerous, short, thick bacili and a 
few cocci were found to be present in these fihus, nothing which sug- 
gested protoza or other parasites was observed. No tubercle bacilli were 
present. Portions of the tissues were excised for histological study, and 
agar plate eultures and bouillon tubes were prepared from the lesion, the 
oese being pushed through the soft granulations and also beneath the 
overhanging margins of the skin. After twenty-four hours the plate 
cultures developed numerous colonies, the great majority of whieh closely 
resembled one another. In fact, the cultures were almost pure. Colonics 
occurred on the surface and in the depth of the media. Usually most 
of those on the surface were round, whitish-gray, and moist. Under а 
low magnification they were often nucleated and their margins were 
frequently uneven. ‘There was little which was characteristic about then. 
Microscopical preparations, which were made from a number of colonies, 
showed the organism to be a short bacillus, measuring about 1.5 м in 
length and about 0.6 » in breadth. Its motility was only moderate, 
although later, numerous flagella were demonstrated. When inoculated 
in gelatin, rapid liquefaction of the medium occurred, with hair-like pro- 
jections in the line of the stab. Litmus milk was very slowly coagulated. 
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The reaction was but little changed. Glucose and saccharose were fer- 
mented but not lactose. Indol was rapidly produced. The growth on 
potato was abundant, grayish, and moist. The other colonies, which had 
a different appearance and which developed on the plate cultures, proved 
to be those of Staphylococcus aureus; they were not by any means so 
numerous as those of the bacillus just described. Two guinea pigs were 
inoculated intraperitoneally and one rabbit intravenously, each with one- 
third of a twenty-four agar slant culture of the bacillus, suspended in 
saline solution. The animals remained alive and no pathological effects 
were noted. A small area of the skin over the abdomen of a monkey was 
shaved and the animal inoculated subcutaneously with 1 cubic centimeter 
of the bouillon culture from the human lesion. This culture was known 
not to be pure; it contained, besides large numbers of bacilli, a few cocci. . 
The animal died from asthenia three weeks after the inoculation. It had 
been long in captivity and was somewhat emaciated at the time of its 
death. At autopsy, cultures taken from the heart’s blood, liver, and spleen 
all remained sterile. On the abdomen, near the point of inoculation, was 
a small nodule, measuring about 1 centimeter in diameter, over which 
the skin was reddened and almost perforated. On incising this area an 
‘ulcer, the edges of which were ragged, infiltrated, and undermined, was 
found in the subcutaneous tissue and corium. A small amount of pus 
was present. Many cultures from this lesion developed a large number 
of colonies of Staphylococcus aureus, but only a few of the bacillus above - 
deseribed. This latter organism was regarded as a variety of the Proteus 
group. On account of its apparent nonpathogenicity for animals, no 
further attempt was made to identify it more closely. 

The tissues from the human lesion were hardened in Zenker’s solution 
and stained in hematoxylin-eosin, methylene-blue-eosin, carbol fuchsin- 
methylene-blue, Weigert’s stain, and Wright’s modification of Roma- 
nowsky’s method. А histological examination of the sections reveals, 
usually upon the surface of the ulcer, a dense homogeneous layer, in 
which the structure of the tissue can no longer be recognized and which 
stains diffusely red with eosin. Scattered here and there through this 
mass may be seen numbers of polymorphonuclear leucocytes and in places 
a large amount of fibrin can be detected. In the upper portion of this 
necrotic tissue the bodies of the cells do not stain at all, the polymor- 
phonuclei in many instances appearing as if they were lying in clear 
vacuoles; in other cases the cell protoplasm: is stained partly or wholly 
light pink. A little deeper in the tissue the number of polymorphonu- 
clear leucocytes is greatly increased and the protoplasm of these cells 
stains well with eosin. Many red-blood corpuscles as well as many fine 
threads and coarser fibrils, lying between the cells, can be distinguished. 
These fibers, in specimens stained by the Weigert method, are seen to be 
fibrin. In other places, in this portion of the tissue, a dense coagulation of 
the liquid exudate (evidently first secreted) has also taken place, in which 
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the fibrin masses and cells may be distinguished. The process near tho 
surface may therefore be said to represent an extensive coagulation necro- 
sis. When the lesion is examined with the naked eye, these homogencous 
necrotic masses of tissue, in which much fibrin is deposited, give rise over 
portions of the surface of the шест to the very striking pseudomembranous 
appearance, already referred to. Deeper still in the section the connective- 
tissue cells are seen to be very greatly proliferated and in places plasma 
cells are plentiful in number. In other portions of the tissue, the con- 
nective-tissue fibers are pushed apart, and there are other evidences of 
inflammatory oedema. Between these fibers may be seen a few small 
round cells, red-blood corpuscles, and polymorphonuclear leucocytes. The 
condition of the blood vessels in which there is a considerable proliferation 
of the perithelial cells, is quite striking in these areas of inflammatory 
edema. The process is particularly well marked about the veins. Іп 
many of the vessels the polymorphonuclear leucocytes within their lumina 
are increased in number, and sometimes these may be seen іхіне between 
the several layers of the meso and perithelial cells, which partly form 
the wall of the vessel. Near these areas large multinuclear giant cells 
are occasionally observed. Very few eosinophiles are present, and only 
occasionally a plasma cell is here seen. Seattered through the section are 
numerous other areas of necrosis, in which, generally, considerable fibrin 
is present and in which there are also numerous red-blood cells, small 
round cells, polymorphonuclear leucocytes, fragmented nuclei, much 
granular material, and many bacteria. TWosinophiles are not seen in these 
situations; but bacilli, which only partly decolorize by Gram’s stain, and 
cocci, which retain the latter, are encountered usually lying between the 
cells. No bodies resembling protozoa and no tubercle bacilli appear to he 
present. In a section at the edge of the ulcer, which includes some of 
the epidermis, the cells of the Malpighian layer are proliferated. In 
places, this layer is extensively infiltrated aud sometimes apparently 
destroyed, the area of infiltration and necrosis reaching from below up- 
ward to the corneal layer, which it touches. Evident] y in this way new 
foci of ulceration are formed. In centain areas the corneal layer has 
entirely disappeared. In these places of necrosis an appearance similar 
to that which has been described in regard to the subcutaneous tissue is 
seen—coagulation necrosis, deposits of fibrin, fragmented polymorphonu- 
clear leucocytes, etc. The papillary and reticular layers are also ex- 
tensively infiltrated with round cells and polymorphonuclear leucocytes ; 

in addition both of these strata contain areas of necrosis similar to those 
already described. The histological appearances are pictured in figs. 

15 to 18. 


The lesion in the monkey histologically consists of an abscess cavity in the 
corium and subcutaneous tissue, about which there is little which is characteristic. 
The pathologieal changes encountered appear in many ways similar to those seen 
in the human lesion; but the process is less chronie and there is no proliferation 
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of the cells about the blood vessels. Cocci and a few bacilli, together with much 
granular material and many degenerating cells, are distinguishable in the abscess 
cavity. 

As a result of this study the etiology of the human lesion in this case 
° must remain obscure, at least, so far as the discovery of any single specific 
organism is concerned. Attention may again be called to the fact that no 
protozoa were encountered in the sections. That the Proteus bacillus and 
the Staphylococcus aureus, occurring in symbiosis, alone were responsible 
for the original lesion seems unlikely. However, there can be little doubt 
that these bacteria modified and caused an extension of the disease process. 
It is possible, even if not probable, that the organism responsible for the 
initial lesion in this case had already disappeared from the ulcer when 
I had the opportunity of examining it. 


ULCERATION OF THE THIRD TYPE. 


. The third type of ulceration was observed in three cases—the first in 
a teamster, the second in a mechanic employed in an iron foundry, апа. 
the third in a male nurse. АП of these were white men. 

Although I have been unable to discover the specific organism for this 
affection, it evidently varies both in its origin and nature from the two 
forms of ulceration already described. For this reason, as well as on 
account of the peculiar type of the lesions, it has been thought of impor- 
tance to call attention to them and to describe the cases somewhat in 
detail. In all three the ulcerations were multiple and were situated on 
the hands and forearms. In only one of the cases did the lesions occur 
elsewhere; in this instance they were situated on the feet and ankles; 
although they were not present here at the time I was able to study the 
case. Figs. 19 and 20 very well represent the distribution of the lesions 
in two of the cases. There were no general disturbances and there was 
very little or no itching. The lymphatic glands in the region of the elbow 
were the only ones which were swollen, and these were very slightly 
enlarged. One of the most striking features of the affection is its extreme 
chronicity. The disease usually commences by the formation of several 
small vesicles, which sometimes break and later form superficial ulcera- 
tions. In other cases, the vesicles become pustular before opening through 
the surface of the skin. Areas of fresh infection seem to occur from the 
older lesions, though I have not been able to entirely verify this fact from 
a microscopical study of sections. The ulcerations, as a rule, are shallow 
and but slightly painful; their margins are smooth; they do not have a 
punched-out appearance and they are not undermined. Their edges are 
reddened but not indurated. The skin for about 1 or 2 centimeters sur- 
rounding the ulcer is also erythematous. There seems to be little 
tendency for thick crusts to form, but small, soft, yellow scabs are 
frequently seen scattered over the surface. There is but little dis- 
charge; when it occurs it is usually of a serous nature. After several 
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weeks or months the ulcerations gradually heal; but others quickly form 
in the adjacent areas of the skin. In one of the cases the lesion persisted 
for a year and a half, in another for nine months, and in the third (see 
fig. 20) for nearly three years. Nodules which have not yet broken down, 
shallow ulcerations, and scars of old lesions may be distinguished in the - 
photograph. In addition to the ulcerations, there are usnally to he seen 
nodular thickenings of the skin and subeutancous tissue, which have not 
yet broken down. The skin over the unbroken nodules is reddened. 
Occasionally these nodules become covered with scales for some time 
before opening; when they ulcerate, there is only a very small amount of 
pus present. Potassium iodide and mercury seem to exert no effect on 
the course of the disease. 

. Cultures from the ulcerations of two of the cases developed pure 
growths of Staphylococcus aureus, while those from the third showed 
colonies both of this organism and of those of Staphylococcus albus. In 
one of the cases cultures were taken from an unbroken nodule and {hese 
remained sterile. "Therefore, the infection does not appear to he of 
bacterial origin; though it must be emphasized that I was not able 10 
inoculate amy cultures in the vesicular stage. The nature of the lesions 
suggests in some respects that they are blastomycetie in their causation. 
However, none of these organisms could be discovered in sections. 

In one of the cases the histological examination of a section from one 
of the nodules, which had not perforated the skin, shows in the subcuta- 
neous tissue a cellular infiltration about а vein. "е process consists of 
a true endo-, meso-, and peri- phlebitis. he proliferation may be seen 
beneath the endothelial layer of colls lining the vessel and extend- 
ing outward into the surrounding subeutaneous tissue ; it consists chiefly 
of endothelial cells, small round cells poor in protoplasm, and a very few 
plasma cells. Practically no polymorphonuclear lencocytes are visible 
and eosinophiles also are not observed outside the vessel; there is in ad- 
dition early but extensive proliferation of the fixed connective-tissue 
cells. | 

As may be seen from fig. 21, the infiltration is eccentric and docs not 
include the whole circumference of the vessel wall. A short distance 
from the vein the tissue appears normal. Several other foci of infiltra- 
tion of a similar character are found in the subeutancous tissue and one 
in the papillary layer, but none of these are about blood vessels. In sec- 
tions stained by Weigert’s method, no fibrin is demonstrable in these 
areas. There is no infiltration around the hair follicles or sweat glands 
and no marked cedema of the tissue. The papillary layer is in general 
unaffected. -Indeed, the section, apart from the arcas of infiltr 
already mentioned, appears normal. 

In a section of tissue taken from near the edge of one of the ulcera- 
tions a small area of degeneration chiefly composed of degener 


generating cells 
of the mueus layer may be seen in the Malpighian layer. In many cases 
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only the distorted and deeply staining nuclei of these cells can be seen, 
the protoplasmic portions having disappeared. In addition, small round 
cells and a few leucocytes are present. No fibrin and no bacteria or other 
parasites can be detected. Beneath this area in the corium there is 
infiltration with small round cells. The microscopical picture is some- 
what similar to that which Gilchrist has described in the papillary variety 
of erythema multiforme. In other portions of the tissue in the region 
of the ulcer similar areas of degeneration may be found in the papillary 
laver of the corium. Tu-a section of one of the ulcerations near its edge 
there may be seen on the surface a superficial layer of coagulation 
necrosis, m which fragmented nuclei and polymorphonuclear leucocytes 
are present. А few cocci may be distinguished in these areas. A small 
amount of fibrin can also be demonstrated. In places the necrosis does 
not extend below the corneous or the mucus layer, being entirely confined 
to the epidermis. In other portions of the section the papillary stratum 
ік exposed, which then also shows inflammatory infiltration. | 

The lesions of this affection bear some resemblance to those described 
by F. Plehn? in his mild cases of “ulcerative dermatitis,” but the distribu- 
tion of the ulcerations is different. The disease seems to bear no resem- 
blance whatever to the affection known as chappa, as described by Read, 
or to that of Pian bois, by Darier and Christmas. Perhaps in the 
ulcerative stage it might be considered as one of veld sore, in which 
secondary infection has occurred, but until its etiology is discovered, it is 
difficult to classify such an affection. Ву some observers it might 
perhaps even be considered as belonging to the type known as Oriental 
sore. | 


CONSIDERATION OF THE ETIOLOGY OF DELHI SORE OR BOTL. 


During the past few years the study of one form of tropical ulcer has 
assumed renewed interest, chiefly, perhaps, owing to the discovery by 
J. Homer Wright, (1) in 1903, in a case of Delhi boil, of certain bodies 
which have considerable resemblance to the organisms already described 
by Leishman and Donovan in cases of tropical splenomegaly. While, in 
general, the clinical descriptions of this type of tropical ulcer (Delhi boil 
or Oriental sore), as found in several of the text-books on tropical diseases 
agree quite closely, when one examines into the clinical features, as set 
forth in the individual papers of those who have made special studies with 
reference to the etiology of this form of ùlcer, considerable differences 
in the descriptions are found. Indeed, in many of these articles the 
reports of the macroscopical appearances of the lesions vary so widely 
that one is almost led to conclude that more than one type of the disease 
has been described under the name of Delhi boil. Such an opinion is not 


? Die Kamerun Küste, Berlin (1898). 
4 Али. derm. et d. syph. (1901). 
5 Harman, Journal Pathology and Bacteriology (1903). 
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entirely new. Geber, (2) as early as 1874, doubted that such a disease 
sui generis existed, and he further maintained that there was much abuse 
of the term “Aleppo boil,” because lupus, scrofulous, and syphilitie lesions 
were frequently described under this name. The statement of James, (3) 
one of the most recent contributors on this subject, is also suggestive of 
the idea above given. He expresses the opinion that the appearance of 
some true Oriental or Delhi “sores” is by no means as characteristic as 
one would expect it to be from the descriptions given in books. Inded, 
James found that several surgeons whose experience with the disease was 
extensive, were unwilling to express a definite opinion as to whether a 
given sore was really Oriental sore or whether it was an exaniple of the 
ordinary chronic ulcer so common among the natives of India. Не eni- 
phasizes the fact that Oriental sore docs not always present very definite 
characteristics and states that in two of his cases the diagnosis was at first 
mistaken, the sore in one instance being considered primarily as a form 
of ringworm and in the other as an ordinary “shocbite.” Те gross 
appearance of the lesions in a number of the cases which James studied 
etiologically also varied widely. 

Plehn, (4) in his very recent article on this subject, calls attention to the 
fact that it has not been thoroughly established that the symptom-complex 
described by the various authors and observers in different regions under 
the name of “Beulenkrankheit” represents a single distinct affection. 
According to him, some of the descriptions of the lesions might apply to 
those of furunculosis or of tertiary syphilis or of lupus, and he feels 
eonvinced that such errors in diagnosis in the ulcerative stage of the 
lesion, have certainly occurred frequently. Plehn further comments upon 
the fact that only in Jeanselme’s recent article is framboesia considered 
in the discussion of the differential diagnosis, and although he emphasizes 
the fact that he does not consider the two affections identical, neverthe- 
less, he believes that in their external appearances as well as in their 
histological structure they in some respects show so great a simnlaritv 
that any one who is familiar with only one of the affections could occa- 
sionally mistake it for the other. 

Jeanselme (5) in his article states that, while the bouton d'Orient may 
have a typical aspect and evolution, numerous clinical varieties may also 
exist. These he describes, and in the discussion of the differential 
diagnosis of the affection, the lesions of syphilis, of lupus, of leprosy, and 
of yaws are considered. Не also refers to the presence of a lymphangitis 
in association with the lesion which extends from the region of the тіссіз 
and causes a swelling of the adjacent lymphatic glands. The normal 
condition of the glands in Oriental sore has usually been emphasized by 
other observers as an important symptom in the differentiation of this 
affection from “ yaws.” Каров1% (6) and Duhring’s (7) clinical descrip- 
tions of the malady vary so widely that some investigators have doubted 
whether these authors observed the same affection. 
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However, not only from a clinieal standpoint do the descriptions in 
the literature differ, but also from a pathological-anatomical one, the 
reports of the histological appearances either showing considerable varia- 
tion im the lesions, or, at least, nothing sufficiently characteristic to make 
an accurate diagnosis of the condition possible. Obviously, these deserip- 
tions might be expected to vary greatly in the different stages of the 
alfection, since after the lesions have progressed from the “роі” stage 
to the ulcerative one and secondary infections have occurred and cicatri- 
zation has resulted, the appearances must differ considerably from those 
seen in their incipleney, and hence the diagnosis of the affection from a 
pathological standpoint is attended with additional difficulties. 

Cunningham, (8) who in 1885 described peculiar parasitic organisms in 
the tissues of specimens.taken from this disease, states that, apart from 
the presence of these organisms, the lesion presented no specific char- 
acters, but was essentially a simple granuloma, such as might arise in 
connection with the presence of persistent irritation dependent upon 
various causes. 

Babes, (9) in his consideration of the pathology of Oriental boil, remarks 
that one is unable to distinguish the condition from an etiological stand- 
point, because the pathological changes are not sufficiently different from 
those frequently encountered in various other boils or furuncles. | 

Allusion has already been made to the similarity in the pathological 
conditions which Plehn refers to in yaws and Delhi boi, while in the 
articles of Riehl, (10) Leloir, (11) Unna, (12) Kuhn, (13) and Jean- 
selme differences in the histological changes are also mentioned; some 
of which, it is true (but probably not all), depend upon the stage in which 
the lesion was examined. Kuhn, in his article on the histology of 
“endemische Beulen,” emphasizes the fact that but few characteristic 
changes were found, though it must be mentioned that from a study of 
the literature and photographs he concluded that endemic boil exists as a 
disease sut generis. | 

It is not my purpose here to enter into any further discussion of the 
literature in regard to this question, since the references given above will, 
I believe, convince the reader that confusion has occurred in the diagnosis 
of this disease, and it is more than likely that several different affections 
have been described under the terms Delhi, Aleppo, Biskra, Gafsa boil, 
oriental bouton or sore, tropical ulcer, Pendjeh, Yemen, Sarten ulcer, ete. 

One might then be prepared to expect that many specific organisms 
should have been reported for this type of ulcer, and indeed such is the 
case. However, many of these observations have to-day only a historical 
interest or value. | | 


Im 1868 Smith (14) believed that he had succeeded in finding, in the sections 
of a tropical ulcer, ova of a species of distoma. Fleming, (15) in 1873, also 
thought that he had encountered the eggs of some parasite in the tissues from 
a case of Delhi boil. However, later he attributed another significance to the 
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bodies which he had mistaken for ova. Carter (16) in 1875, found in an ulcer 
of the lymphatic spaces of the corium, the mycelium of a fungus which contained 
many spores and orange-eolored granules, [Towever, as other observers have 
remarked, Carter’s specimen had been kept for a long time in а weak preserving 
fluid whieh contained no alcohol and in whieh it probably became contaminated 
with the mold in question. In 1884, Deperet and Boinet, (17) in the study of 
an epidemie of Oriental boil among soldiers who returned from Tunis, cnlivated 
a coccus from the lesions. This organism proved to be pathogenic for animals 
and upon injection produced nodules and uleeratious and sometimes а general 
infection. In the same year Duclaux and Неудепгеіе (18) also cultivated а 
mierocoecus which they believed to be specific, from cases of Biskra bouton. 
This organism, when injected into animals in small amounts, sometimes pro- 
duced a chronic lesion of the skin, which was said to bear some resemblance to 
that of Biskra bouton. In other cases the injection of this coccus caused the 
death of the animal within sixteen hours. Sufliciently accurate details fov the 
identification of the organism are not given. 

In 1885 Cunningham (8) reported the discovery of peculiar parasitic organismi 
in a specimen of Delhi boil. The lesion, which was examined listologieally, had 
been placed in alcohol! immediately after its removal. The epidermis over the 
boil was still intact, there being no ulceration present. The organisms varied 
considerably in size and in form; in some eases they were cirendar, in others 
elliptical, and in others irregularly lobate. In the majority of the instances 
their contour was smooth, but in some it was of a more or less tuberenlate 
character. Іп some specimens a very delicate cell wall was clearly visible; in 
others it was wholly unrecognizable, or only to be detected on careful and special 
scrutiny. Cunningham further states: “The distinctness with whieh they appear 
in sections treated with Gentian violet is due to the elective staining by the 
dye, of the nueleoid bodies which they contain. The number of such bodies present 
in different cells is extremely variable. "Phe cytoplasm in the gentiau-violet speci- 
mens remains almost wneolored; in those in which fuchsin has likewise Deen 
employed it frequently shows a more or less pronounced red hue, The tubercu- 
late appearance presented by some of the cells is due to the numbers and size 
of the nucleoid bodies present in them, which in association form a mulberry- 
like mass pressing upon the cell wall and molding it to the inequalities of ils 
surface. In certain cases appearances apparently corresponding with the occur- 
rence of processes of cell division are present, the bodies of the cells being strongly 
constricted so as to form two lobes connected by a narrow neck, or two distinct 
cells occur which, from their relations to one another and the character of their 
opposed surfaces, seem to have just arisen and to be due to the completion of such 
a process. The individual cells in some cases are closely packed among the sur- 
rounding lymphoid elements; however, in a large number of instances, they 
appear to lie in a limited clear space. The number of cells visible in individual 
sections and in different parts of the same section varies considerably. Entire 
fields may in certain places fail to show any at all. This failure may in many 
instanees be due to imperfect success in staining, but, allowing for this, there can 
be no doubt that the numbers present in different parts of the tumor vary greatly. 
It is only quite exceptionally that any are present in the epidermal stratum. The 
continuous stratum of granulation tissue beneath tlie papillary layer is the site in 
which they occur in greatest quantity, but specimens are also frequently present: 
in considerable numbers within the papillary eminenees. Their distribution is 
not limited to the epidermal and dermal strata, for on passing downward to the 
subeutaneous tissues scattered speeimens may be found in the very deepest 
parts.” Cunningham is inclined to regard these bodies as representing various 
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stages of the development of some simple parasite of mycetozoic nature and con- 
cludes that they probably belong to the group of Monadina. However, he ex- 
presses the opinion that it is impossible to come to a definite conclusion as to 
their nature or to the relation which they bore to the disease. 


As Wright (1) has remarked: “From Cunningham’s description of 
these bodies the morphological evidence adduced in favor of their 
parasitic nature is not sufficient to overcome the objection that they are 
elements of the tissue or degeneration products.” 

Nevertheless, while it is true that Cunningham’s illustrations do not. 
definitely show that the bodies in question are parasitic in nature, they 
are equally or even more convincing of the presence of parasitic bodies 
in Oriental sore than are a number of the drawings in some of the very 
recent articles on this subject. 


Rich], (10) in 1886, found in a single case of this disease a capsulated micro- 
coeeus which occurred particularly in the cytoplasm of large epithelioid cells. 
As many as twenty of these organisms were encountered in a single cell. Cultures 
from the lesion developed no growth. In the same year, Loustalot and Leloir (19) 
cultivated a micrococcus which they considered specific, but which Leloir later 
concluded to be only a variety of the common Staphylococcus aureus. Neuijmin 
(20) also in 1886 found in sections and nodes of 104 cases of Pendjeh ulcer a 
microcoecus which occurred singly, in pairs, or in short chains. Ne specific char- 

acteristics for the organisms were detailed. 

Finkelstein, (21) in 1887, in three cases of Pendjeh ulcer, and Chantemesse, 
(22) (1887) in a case of Nile ulcer, also cultivated cocci which were believed to 
be similar to the organism described by Duclaux. In Chantemesse’s case the 
boil had not perforated at the time of the examination. He inoculated a man 
by piercing the skin with a needle infected with the coccus obtained from the 
lesion in culture. After five days an abscess formed at the point of inoculation. 
Two days later this opened and a small, round, crater-like ulcer was exposed, 
which healed after treatment with antiseptics for some days. However, the 
organism cultivated from the lesion of Chantemesse’s case showed but slight 
variations from some strains of Staphylococcus aureus. 

Poncet, (23) also, іп the same year, found in sections of a case of bouton de 
Gafsa, two species of bacteria, one a micrococcus and the other a long, thin 
bacillus. The coccus stained by Gram’s method, but the bacillus became decolor- 
ized. | 

In 1888 Heydenreich (24) published his investigations upon a series of twenty- 
seven cases of Pendjch ulcer, in which he concluded that the disease was caused 
by the Micrococcus biskra, which, together with Duclaux, he had already described 
in 1884. This organism was said to possess a capsule and to produce spores. 
Both the eoceus isolated by Heydenreich and the other organisms isolated by the 
various observers, prior to the time of his report are to-day believed to be merely 
species of Staphylococcus aureus. 

In 1888 Raptschewsky (25) .was unable to confirm the results of Heydenreich 
on the etiology of Pendjeh ulcer in cases which he studied and which came from 
the same region. Instead, he cultivated from the lesions a Streptococcus, and, 
sometimes in association with this, Staphylococcus aureus. 

In 1894 Le Dantee and Auche (26) also found, in an ulcerated case of bouton 
de Biskra, a Streptococcus and Staphylococcus albus. 

In 1897 Nicolle aud Nourry-Bey (27) in nine cases of Aleppo boil, some of which 
had not perforated the skin, found in the blood and pus a streptococcus which they 
believed to be specific, particularly because of its reaction with Marmorek’s serum. 
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Usually the organism exhibited but little virulence in animals, and the authors 
were unable to communicate the disease, even to monkeys. In three cases they 
also encountered staphylococci in association with this organism. and in one егей 
a bacillus and a streptothrix, respectively. 

In the same year, Brocq and Veillon (28) cultivated, from a case of Aleppo boil. 
a streptothrix, which, according to Legrain, was similar to the cladothrix o! 
Madura foot. Inoculation into man was without result. 

Djelaleddin-Moukhtar (29) also found a streptococeus in a case of Aleppo Бой 
which he believed to be identical with the siréptococcus of erysipelas. 

Crendiropoulo (30) encountered іп Camaran, іп numerous cases of the Yemen 
ulcer, a small bacillus together with different saprophytic organisms and pyogenic 
cocci. А. detailed description of the organism is given in his article. It wus 
pathogenic for rabbits and doves, in large amounts causing septicamia and in 
small amounts loeal infection and uleerations which contained but little pu-. 
Babes concluded that this organism probably belongs to the Proleus group ot 
bacteria. Such bacilli he frequently encountered in chronie uleerations of the 
skin in connection with the pyogenic cocci. 

In 1891 Firth (31) claimed that he had also found, in the lesions of Delhi boil, 
the bodies described by Cunningham. Пе proposed the name Sporozoa [игин 
culosa for the parasite, although he did not give any more distinetive proof than 
Cunningham that the bodies whieh were eneountered by him were really of à 
parasitie nature. 
in 1898 Borowsky (32) іп the study of twenty eases of Surten ulcer constanily 
found in the secretions and in the ulcers themselves certain organisms which 
resembled protozoa. In the hanging drop, the parasites had an active motility 
and were spherical or spindle shaped. They measured from 0.5 to 3 u in size. 
The cell body stained’ but faintly. Тіс nucleus was placed eccentrieally. In 
dried preparations the organisms were very numerous. Frequently they were 
encountered within the lymphoid cells and red corpuscles. In sections the 
parasites were so numerous that sometimes their boundaries could not be distin- 
guished. Only the nucleus, which stained well with Loefiler’s methylene-blue, 
could be differentiated. Accunulations of the parasites also occurred outside of 
the cells. They then appeared as a group of round bodies with faintly stained 
protoplasm and eccentrically placed nuclei. Borowsky was not successful in 
staining the chromatin bodies nor did he succeed in enltivating the parasite in 
artificial media. 

Schulgin, (33) in 1902, examined fourteen cases of this disease and confirmed 
the conclusions of Borowsky. Не believed that the parasites multiplied by divi- 
sion and that he could distinguish young forms of the organism in the tissues. 
He also suggests that the disease is conveyed by the bites of mosquitoes. 

In 1903, as mentioned above, Wright, (1) in the study of a case of tropical 
ulcer which occurred in a child from Armenia, found certain bodies which bear 
а resemblance to the so-called Leishman-Donovan bodies. Wright carefully de- 
scribed these forms and proposed for them the name of Heleosoma tropicum. The 
organisms were generally round, sharply defined in outline, and from 2 to 4 шт 
diameter. A large part of their peripheral portions was stained a pale robin’s- 
egg blue, while their centers were unstained or white. A very prominent feature 
was the presence in cach of the bodies of a larger and a smaller lilae-colored mass. 
The larger, about one-fourth or one-third the size of the body, was of variable 
shape but always formed a part of the rounded periphery; the smaller in some 
instances was round, in others rodshaped, and in the latter ease was of a deeper 
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By many observers the “Yemen ulcer” is regarded аз identical with “Tropical 
sloughing phagedena.” 
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lilac color than the larger mass. It was usually situated near or at the blue- 
stained periphery of the body. The blue peripheral portions of the body were 
usually sharply defined from the central unstained part and sometimes showed 
small unstained areas. A few of the bodies were oval or elongate in form. This 
was thought to be due to distortion in making the preparation, because in thin 
sections of the tissue such forms were not apparent. Та the thicker portions of 
the smears the central part of the bodies was stained blue as was also the 
periphery. These bodies.were present in very Jarge numbers in the sniears, often 
occurring in aggregations, associated with a large nucleus, thus suggesting that 
they had been contained in a large cell whose outlines had disappeared in the 
process of fixing and staining. f 

Microscopical examination of paraffin sections of some of the material which 
had been fixed in Zenker’s fluid, showed that the micro-organisms were generally 
closely packed together throughout the eytoplasin of large endothelial cells with 
single vesicular nuclei. These large cells were very numerous over extensive areas 
and constituted the principal part of the infiltration. The organisms occupied 
most of the available space between the nucleus and the cell membrane. Many 
of these cells contained 20 or more micro-organisms. | | 

А portion of the lesion of the ulcer was used for the inoculation of a rabbit by 
subeutaneous injection and by scarification of the skin and cornea. No pathogenic : 
effect was noted in the animal. An attempt to cultivate the organisms in freshly 
drawn human blood was unsuccessful. | 

About Ше same time that Wright reported the results of his study, Marzi- 
nowsky and Bogrow (34) (1904) described the occurrence of somewhat similar 
bodies in a case of Pendjeh ulcer from Persia. They believed these bodies to be 
protozoa. They were encountered in smears from the granulations at the base of 
the weers and were usually oval in form, more seldom round, measuring from 
1 to 3 u in size. They were frequently found in the protoplasm of epithelioid 
cells; less often they were seen free. They were not observed in red cells. In 
the secretions of the ulcer, or in the old or healing ulcers, the parasites were 
either very scanty or absent. In hanging-drop preparations the organisms 
within the cells were not motile. When lying free they exhibited a slight progres- 
sive motion. In staining with the usual aniline dyes the entire body became 
colored and the nucleus could not be differentiated. Sometimes the bodies lay 
singly or several were grouped together in the vacuoles of a cell. If the prep- 
arations were stained after Giemsa’s method for chromatin (imethylene-azure and 
eosin), the structure of the body was more clearly differentiated. The entire 
body was stained blue, showing two particles of chromatin (macro- and micro- 
nucleus). The first, a larger mass, was rounded and stained light blue; the 
second colored more deeply (red-lilae) and usually appeared in the form of.a 
rod; it was rarely spherieal in outline. "This latter body, when rod-shaped, lay 
either perpendieular or parallel to the more lightly stained chromatin mass. 
In some of the forms only this rod-like particle of chromatin was stained. 
Attempts to cultivate the organism in various culture media failed. Experiments 
in the inoculation of rabbits and guinea pigs were also unsuccessful. 

Plehn, (4) during the present year, has described in detail the lesions from 
a case in which the sore was contracted in Mesopotamia or south Persia. The 
epidermis over the lesion was unchanged. Upon microscopical examination, 
everywhere in the neighborhood of the area in which cell infiltration occurred, 
but here only and with increasing density toward the surface, could be seen, 
with a moderate magnification, collections of rounded bodies, measuring from 1 to 
1.5 и in diameter and lying between the round cells. With a higher power 
(apoehromatie one-twelfth, compensation ocular 8-12) it could be observed that 
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these bodies were partly inclosed in epithelioid cells, the nuclei of which some: 
times appeared to be pushed to one side. In other places, where they apparently 
were not enveloped in cells, the bodies Jay in gronps in such а manner that one 
might believe that they were lying inclosed in the same envelope, but that 
optically the latter could not be distinguished. ‘The bodies themselves existed, 
first, as a deeply stained round or more elougated chromatin granule; and 
secondly, one about double the size, seldom three times as large, and of a some- 
what different appearance. This second body probably representated a proto- 
plasmie form, whieh in the eentral portion was lightly stained and at the margins 
was more deeply colored, so that sometimes a ring form resulted, at the periphery 
of which the deeply stained round body was situated. In a favorable light. not 
infrequently there could be seen a second, very small, deeply stained round or more 
elongated granule, which either was attached to the larger one or which also 
appeared in the periphery of the ring, opposite to the larger body. The entive 
form sometimes seemed to be inelosed in a round or oval halo, whieh was eitlier 
stained or remained uncolored. 

Plehn remarks that, as the deseription demonstrates, the similarity of these 
forms to Leislhman's bodies is very great; at any rate, we have to do with the 
occurrence of protozoa in Oriental boil, and the peculiar nature of these organisms 
makes it probable that they are the specifie cause of the disease. 

James (3) (1905) has very recently examined 18 eases of “Delhi sores? and 
found, in all of these, peculiar bodies which he believes to be parasites. The 
bodies were found within large endothelioid cells and under a low power appeared 
as micrococci in the protoplasm of the сей, А large number were also seattered 
through the films or sections, which were not inelosed iu cells. When examined 
under а high power, these bodies, which resembled mieroeoeci, possessed a very 
definite appearance and structure. Most of them were then seen to be oval in 
shape, but slightly broader at one end than at the other. Mowever, a good many 
were quite round and some were pointed at both ends. The bodies varied con- 

‚ siderably in size, but the length of the majority was about one-half the diameter 
of a red corpuscle. Tlieir circumferences were remarkably regular and distinct. 
as if they were provided with a definite capsule. ‘The greater portion of their 
substance stained a light blue, but near the center there was a large unstained 
area, sometimes divided into two by a streak of blue-stained body substance. 
In the interior of each body two masses of chromatin were seen. One of these 
was large in size, more or less rounded in shape, and was usually situated 
near the center, but always touching one edge of the cireumference. The 
second chromatin mass varied in shape from a dot to a comparatively lone, 
thick rod. In the latter case it, usually lay near the center aud at right angles 
to the long axis of the parasite. Tt stained more deeply than the large chromatin 
mass. ln some parasites James saw a third, rod- "Shaped mass of chromatin. 
usually situated near the more-pointed end of the former and at right angles 
to the second. This was present іп only a few of the bodies in each film. 


On the other hand, several competent observers, who have carefull y 


examined specimens supposedly of this disease, have encountered no 
specific parasites. 


Thus Unna, (12) (1894) whó made a very careful histologieal examination of a 
specimen of Delhi boil sent from Constantinople by During, was unable to find any 
bacteria or other parasitie organisms in his sections. In a section from Riehl’s 

ease he found microcoeci in enormous numbers within the necrotic cell masses, but 
they were not intracellular as Riehl had described then to be 


imn | I `, all of those which 
Unna could distinguish being intercellular. Leloir (11) after diligent seareh was 
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also unable to find any parasitic organisms in the tissues. In one section only he 
encountered a single diplococcus, lying free between the infiltrating cells. In 1897 
Kuhn, (13) who examined a specimen of endemic boil, which also had not per- 
forated the skin and over which both the stratum corneum and the stratum 
Malpighium continued uninterrupted, was unable to find any protozoon-like or- 
ganisms, only large and small cocci, occurring either in chains or in clumps, and 
short, thick rods, being observed. Still more recently (1903) Babes, (9) in the 
examination of sections from a case of Biskra boil, was unable to discover the 
presence of any bacteria or protozoa. Не concluded that the descriptions of the 
histological examinations of other observers show little which is characteristic, and 
that they even differ considerably from one another. Further, he believes that we 
must still consider the etiology of Aleppo boil as unknown, and that the lesions 
probably arise from infections resulting from insect bites or represent certain 
syphilitic nodules and ulcerations. | 

Jeanselme, (5) still more recently (1904), has made a careful study of a case 
of Biskra boil which the patient contracted in Algiers, and states that the fixation 
of the tissue in this case was perfect. Nevertheless, although a careful and 
detailed description of the histological appearances is given, no mention is made 
of the presence of any organism to which the origin of the boil might be 
aseribed. | 

Finally, Bently (41) who examined in Assam over sixty cases of sores and ulcers 
resembling Delhi boil never encountered any bodies which suggested protozoa. 


It will be seen then from this review of the literature that, of the 
` etiological factors which have been described for Oriental boil or ulcer, no 
single species of bacteria can be regarded as the sole specific cause of this 
disease. Doubtless, the pyogenic cocci or even varieties of the Proteus 
bacillus may have been responsible for the causation of many of the . 
lesions, or at any rate, partly responsible for the pathological changes. 
Possibly, violent scratching of certain insect bites and secondary’ infec- 
tions with. such bacteria may have been the exciting agents of many of 
these ulcers. Finally, it is not clear that a number of the reported cases 
of Delhi boil do not really represent certain lesions of syphilis and yaws. 
However, on turning from this class of cases, we find that in a number 
of other instances organisms other than bacteria have been considered to 
constitute the origin of the disease. As already mentioned, Cunningham 
was the first to describe peculiar parasitic organisms, which he considered 
to be protozoa, in the lesions. Firth next reported the discovery of 
similar bodies and proposed the name of Sporozoa furunculosa for them. 
he encapsulated cocci of Riehl, it seems, should hardly be considered аз 
related to the bodies described by these two observers, particularly if one 
recalls the examination and report which Unna has made of one of 
Riehl's specimens. 

No further reference in the literature to the presence of protozoa in 
this disease is found until 1898, when Borowsky believed that he had 
encountered such organisms, Schulgin in 1902 confirming his results. 
Finally, Wright in 1903, Mazinowsky and Borgow in 1904, and James 
and Plehn during the present year, have all reported the oceurrence in the 
lesions of bodies which they believe to be protozoa. The descriptions 
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bear a very striking resemblance to those which have been given of the 
Leishman-Donovan bodies. Regarding the researches of Cunningham 
and Firth, Wright has already remarked that we can not be sure that 
these observers were encountering parasites. In considering the more 
recent work, extending from the investigations of Borowsky 10 the present 
time, it is very difficult in some instances to determine the exact nature 
of the bodies encountered. While sometimes the detailed descriptions of 
the parasites are very definite, yet, when the drawings or photomicro- 
graphs accompanying the articles are examined, grave doubts enter as io 
the nature or the identity of the bodies in the particular instance con- 
sulted, with those forms described by the other observers. I believe that 
it will be impossible for us to elucidate this matter from a consultation of 
the literature only; and I therefore think it will be advantageous to have 
histological specimens from all of the reported lesions in which the pro- 
tozoon-like bodies have been encountered examined by one thoroughly 
competent observer who is willing to undertake this work. 

On account of the similarity of the organisms encountered in these 
cases of Oriental sore to the so-called Leishmau-Donovan bodies, let us 
consider for a moment something of the nature of these latter forms. 


THE LEISHMAN-DONOVAN DODY. 


Аз is now well known, Leishman, (35) in May, 1903, “in making smear prep- 
arations from the spleen pulp of a case of so-called dum-dum fever, was struck 
by the curious appearance among the spleen cells and red corpuscles of enormous 
numbers of small round or oval bodies, two to three microns in diameter, which 
corresponded to nothing which he had previously met with or had seen figured or 
described. hey stained faintly with methylene-blue and with hzmetein, showing 
with these stains a sharply contoured or oval shape, but no detailed structure; 
but on staining them by Romanowsky’s method, they were found to possess а 
quantity of chromatin, of a very definite and regular shape, which clearly 
differentiated them from blood plates or possible nuclear detritus. This еһто- 
matin appeared in the form of a more or less definitely circular mass or ring, 
applied to which, although apparently not in direct connection with it, was a 
much smaller chromatin mass, usually in the form of a short rod, set perpendic- 
ularly or at a tangent to the circumference of the larger mass. The outline of 
the sphere or oval inclosing these masses of chromatin was only faintly visible 
by this method of staining. These little bodies were scattered freely among the 
cells, as a rule isolated one from the other, but here and there aggregated into 
clumps composed of 20 to 50 members.” 

Leishman was unable to say what these bodies were at the time, but later, 
when working with nagana, upon investigating the blood and internal organs of 
a white rat, dead of this disease, he found bodies practically identical in shape 
and staining reaction with those he had encountered in the spleen of his case of 
dum-dum fever. He concluded that these parasites were degenerated trypanosoma 
and that probably this particular case represented an infection with this organism. | 


Donovan (86) was the next one to observe these bodies, and later Ross 
(37) and Laveran (38) also reported in regard to the parasites. Ross 
inclined to the belief that they were Sporozoa, while Laveran, who found 
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them inside the red-blood cells, concluded that they belonged to the genus 

Piroplasma. Later, Marchand and Leidingham, (39) Manson and Low, 
(40) Bentley (41) and Christophers, (42) Castellani (43) and others, 
all contributed cases of dum-dum fever, kala-azar, or splenomegaly, 
infected with these parasites. Marchand and Leidingham inclined to 
the original idea of Leishman that they were of trypanosomal origin. 
Finally, Leonard Rogers (44) and Chatterjee (45) have stated that try- 
panosoma have developed in their cultures of the Leishman-Donovan 
bodies. These parasites have been found in the spleen, liver, bonc- 
marrow, intestinal ulcers, lymph glands, and, according to Laveran and 
Donovan, within the red-blood cells. | 

As we have seen, similar, if not identical, forms have been encountered 
in a number of cases of Oriental sore. And in addition Donovan and 
Christophers have found these bodies in small and large ulcers of the 
skin in cases of tropical splenomegaly; though Christophers emphasizes 
the fact that he never detected these bodies where there was no general 
infection with the parasite. 

After carefully perusing all the articles of the various observers on 
this subject, and particularly on comparing their different illustrations, 
the questions arise: Are the bodies described in all cases of tropical 
splenomegaly, kala-azar, and Delhi sore identical, and what is their origin 
and nature? Are they forms of trypanosomata ; or are they piroplasmata 
or sporozoa, or some other form of parasitic life? These questions we are 
not at present in a position to answer. However, had good photomicro- 
graphs been prepared in all cases, as in Wright's report, the solution of 
some of these problems might have been made easier. 


NATURE AND RELATIONSHIP OF THE BODIES ENCOUNTERED IN 
ORIENTAL SORE. 


Wright, in his paper, makes no comment upon the question of the 
relation between his bodies and those described by Borowsky in 1898 and 
Schulgin in 1902. One can not be sure that they all were encountering 
the same forms.  Leishmam's paper appeared in 1903, after the publica- 
tion of. Borowsky's and Schulgin's articles, and doubtless after Wright’s 
report had left his hands. Marzinowsky and Bogrow in their considera- 
tion of the subject, are not entirely convinced that Borowsky and. Schulgin 
really encountered parasites in their cases. The latter authors described 
forms within the red-blood cells which Marzinowsky and Bogrow did not 
observe. However, they consider their organisms to be identical with 
those which Wright described, and they believe that, while the bodies they 
encountered were probably related to the trypanosomata, they showed 
noteworthy differences from them. From a comparison of the photomicro- 
graphs of the two articles, it is difficult for me to be sure that the bodies 
deseribed by Wright and those by Marzinowsky and Bogrow are really 
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identical. Plehn considers that, if the parasites encountered in Oriental 
sore have any relation to trypanosoma, this has not yet been demonstrated. 

Christophers, James, and also Rogers conclude that the organisms 
found in Delhi sore can not be distinguished by microscopical examina- 
tion from those obtained from the spleen and other organs in certain cases 
of splenomegaly and kala-azar. However, James adds that since, on the 
other hand, the parasites met with in the Punjab are apparently capable 
of producing only the comparatively mild local disease known as Delhi 
sore, while those in Assam cause only the dangerous general alfection 
known as kala-azar, many interesting questions are raised ; as [or example. 
whether the parasites of Delhi sore and of kala-azar, though obviously 
belonging to the same class, are of different species. Пе further believes 
that the evidence adduced points to the fact that, even when numerous 
parasites are present in Delhi sore on the skin for a long period. no 
general disease, such as kala-azar, results. | 

The parasites which I have encountered and deseribed in the first case 
are clearly not identical with Wright bodies, as may be seen by comparing 
Wright’s photomicrographs with those from my sections. As to their 
nonidentity with the bodies described by Marzinowsky and Bogrow, I can 
not be sure, as the photomicrographs of these authors do not very 
distinctly picture the forms they encountered. However, from their de- 
scriptions of these bodies I would suppose them to be different. On com- 
paring my photomicrographs with the illustrations of James, differences 
are also seen to exist. However, Wright’s bodies and those of James 
would hardly be considered identical, if judgment is to be made from the 
illustrations. The organisms encountered in my sections simulate some 
of the forms occasionally seen in Leishman’s specimens, one of whieh ix 
illustrated in fig. 11. However, when compared with the majority of 
his parasites (fig. 13), one sees very striking differences. The distinc- 
tions between Wright’s and Leishman’s bodies are also very evident; 
while in specimens of the forms, which Rogers has very kindly sent me, 
І could not certainly identify his organisms with those of Leishman. 
The bodies present in my sections simulate more closely some of those 
pietured by Marchand and Leidingham in their recent article; but it is 
doubtful whether they are identical with these. Plehw’s:article contains 
no illustrations. 

Christophers noted that the bodies whieh he encountered had a very 
sharp outline and seemed to possess a distinct and comparatively resistant 
cuticle, while James states that they appear as if provided with a definite 
capsule. Bently also refers to a well-marked body-wall or resistant 
capsule. 

Allusions have already been made to the opinion of some observers, 
who have considered the protozoa encountered in cases of splenomegaly, 
kala-azar, and Oriental sore as either the developmental forms of trypa- 
позота or those of a closely related species, or indeed as forms of sporozoa. 
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Ross, (46) in commenting upon Wright’s discovery, mentions that a 
flagellated organism, Cercomonas hominis, is frequently found in super- 
ficial ulcers and in the intestines, and suggests that possibly these bodies 
of Wright may be forms of the same organism. 

There can be little doubt as to the nature of the parasites encountcred 
in my sections. They are, I believe, forms of Blastomyces (Юг), 
though they are very different from the usual species of Blastomyces 
encountered in certain human skin affections. After a careful com- 
parison of these bodies with those which have been found in ulcerations of 
the skin occurring in horses in the Tropics suffering from blastomycetic 
infection, I believe that the parasites of the two diseases are probably 
identical, and, as in glanders we have a disease which is occasionally trans- 
mitted to man, so human beings may also sometimes acquire this equine 
blastomycosis. However, it must be admitted that, when the parasites . 
encountered in horses are compared side by side with those met with in 
the human case, slight differences may be observed. The equine organ- 
isms undoubtedly can be more clearly recognized as blastomycetie forms. 
They are also a little larger, their average length being about 5 и, and 
their eapsules frequently show a double contour, which has never been 
observed in the human parasite. However, these seem minor differences, 
‘and the similarity between the two is sufficiently great to make one feel 
that, even if the organisms are not identical, they must represent closely 
related species. 

Cultures on agar were attempted from the lesion in my patient at the 
time the tissue was secured, but although large numbers of the parasites 
were inoculated, no apparent growth took place during several months. 
This is another point in favor of the identity of the two affections, since 
the parasites found in the horse are frequently very difficult or impossible 
to cultivate. Although the statement is often made in the literature that 
Oriental boil is communicable to the lower animals (Manson, Scheube, 
and Jeanselme), and that dogs, horses and rabbits have been inoculated 
with the discharges from the human lesions and successfully infected ; 
nevertheless, it seems that further confirmation of this work is necessary. 
I did not at the time have the opportunity of inoculating a horse with 
any of the material from my case; but a monkey was injected subcuta- 
neously with a portion of the fresh granulation tissue, shaken up in saline 
solution; though no pathological effect resulted. Tlowever, the moukey 
is also frequently immune against inoculation with the material from 
the form of equine tropical ulceration referred to. It is perhaps possible 
that had I not been familiar with the appearance of the torule encoun- 
tered in this affection of horses, I might have mistaken these forms m the 
human lesion for protozoon-like bodies; since so much has recently been 
written of the occurrence of such organisms in Oriental boil, and since 
several observers state that the organisms encountered possess a definite 


capsule or cuticle. 
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SUMMALY. 


My observations have led me to conclude that a number of forms of 
chronic ulceration of the skin are to be encountered in Manila, among 
which (after excluding certain ulcerative lesions of syphilis, yaws, leprosy, 
and lupus) there still exist at least several types of different ctiology. 
A somewhat rare form is evidently of blastomycctic origin, in which the 
torule encountered have somewhat the appearance of the forms wliich 
have been described in certain cases of Oriental boil or sore as species of 
protozoa related to the Donovan-Leishman bodies. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fics. 1 то 10.—Ulceration of the first type? (Delhi boil). 


Fig. 1. Section of the subcutaneous tissue, s showing area of necrosis with extensive 
`. cellular infiltration and fibrin formation. In the fibrin mass just to the 

left of the center the parasites ave very numerous. 

2. A portion of the same field as fig. 1, more highly magnified. The parasites 

may be seen as small stained dots and oval bodies, some lying free but 
the majority inclosed in phagocytic cells. 

3. Numerous parasites inclosed in endothelial phagocytic degenerating cells. 
The large phagocytic cell situated just above and to the left of the center 
of the field incloses a parasite showing the larger mass of chromatin and 
also the rod-shaped body. i 

4. Large phagocytic cell inclosing at least five parasites, in two of which the 
erescent-shaped, deeply staining mass of pigment is in focus. 

5. Illustrates particularly two of the parasites not inclosed in cells, one lying 
almost in the center of the field and the other, a “seal-ring” form, lying 
below the center. 

6. Single parasite with ring of chromatin to which is attached a short rod. 

7. Free parasites and others inelosed in phagocytic cells. | 

3. Numerous parasites, many in clusters which show по stained chromatin 
mass in focus. The presence of considerable fibrin is evident. 

9. Particularly showing single parasite in the center of the field. 

10. Single parasite more highly magnified (*seal-ring? form). 

11, 12. Leishmau-Donovan bodies in a section from the spleen: photograph from 
one of Major Leishman’s specimens; section sent through the kindness 
of Dr. Koch. The parasite in the center of each fignre was selected to 
show the sharp outline of the limiting membrane. 

Numerous Leishman-Donovan bodies photographed from the same specimen 
as figs. 11 and 12. In this photograph the stained chromatin masses are 

сіп better focus than the limiting membrane of the parasites, the latter 
here being indistinct. but in other portions of the seetion much more 
marked. 
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-Fias. 14 то 18.—Ulceration of the second type (tropical sloughing phagadenda). 


14. Gross lesion of ulceration of the second type, showing patches of pseudo- 
membrane. | 
15. Section of tissue from the lesion pictured in fig. 14, showing area of intil- 
tration, neerosis, and fibrin deposit. 
` 16. Demonstrating area of coagulation necrosis and pseudomembrane. (Weigert 
stain). 
17. Showing granulation tissue just below the necrotic area pictured in fig. 15 
(more highly magnified). 
18. Demonstrating proliferation of epithelioid cells about blood vessels. 
"їп this ease the only photograph obtained of the gross lesion was one repre- 
senting the scar; it is not reproduced, as it shows nothing characteristic. 
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FIGS. 19 vo 23.— Ulceration of the third type (ulcerative dermatitis, Veld sore?). 


19, 20. Earlier and later gross lesious of ulceration of the third type. 
21. Showiug eellular proliferation about blood vessel (from unbroken nodule) ; 
‚ the left side of the vessel wall is formed bx the edge of the photograph. 
22. Demonstrating character of cellular infiltration in the subeutancous tissue 
(from unbroken nodule). 
23. Section of tissue demonstrating early lesion, and region on the edge of an 
ulceration. Оп the extreme right of the photograph may be distinguished 
a small area of degeneration in the Malpighian layer of the epidermis; 
in the center, the infiltration of this stratum may be recognized; while at 
the extreme left, the partial erosion and necrosis of the epidermis is 
apparent, 
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